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Railway 
Mail Clerk 
$1600 to $2300 a year. 


ork 6 davs, then 6 days off 
Me ill the time.  Opper- 
sont v for travel. 15 days’ va 
eation and 10 davs sick leave 


with full pay. 


R. F. D. Mail | Custom House 
Carrier Men 


$1800 to $2600 a year. $1400 to $2800 a year. 


15 davs’ vacation and 10 days Yearly bonus of 8240 
sick le e everv vear with full 1) davs’ vacation and a1 
se lars’ wks Genus ith Gell een 





Departmental 
Clerk 


$1100 to $2000 and up. 


Yearly bonus of $240, 
30 davs’ vacation and 30 davs 


1 


sick leave with full pay. 





Post Office 
Clerk 
$1400 to $1800 a year. 


tion and 10 days’ 
sick leave every vear with full 





City Mail 
Carrier 
$*400 to $1800 a year. 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 


sick leave every year with full 
pay. 


Which 
job do 
YOU 
















Don't be satistied wit! 


+} 
til 
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pick of them, decide which one you 


others. For years | was an official Civil Service Examiner; 
ean be SURE to qualify for one of the first positions open. Just 


at home and [ll « 





a @) Mare) 
SECURE A 
CVERNMENT 
POSITION: 


1e finest, squarest, most dependable boss in the world 
vou—a position that pays from $1600 to $2300 a year to start, steady work, easy hours, vacations 
with pay, and good opportunities for rapid advancement to $5000 a year or more! Take you 


weh you until you get a position, or it won't cost you a cent 














PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE -SCMOOL~ ROCHESTER MEW YORK 


Patterson Civil Service School 


Wisner Bldg., Dept. R-635, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me your big free book 


tell me how I can secure a position with the 


U. S. Government paying $1600 


a year, with excellent chance for rapid advance- 
ment. This doesn’t cost me a penny. 








want 


low-pav jobs that get vou nowhere Work for Unele Sam, 


There's a wonderful positic 





m waiting for 


want. Pll help you get it, just as Pve helped thousands of 
I know just how to train you so you 


give me some of your spare time 


Stop Worrying About 


Quit worrying about your 


the Future jr ysieres) ris 


bug sr ah of hard times, 
strikes, lockouts. You can’t <a fired or laid off for a 
religious, personal, or political reason in a government j« ” 
Get a Civil Service job where your pay comes regularly 
all year round. You can COUNT on exactly what ye ul 
will get 81600 to S2500 a year to start and you get if 
Other positions in the government service pay as high as 
3000 to &10,000 a year Hours nly eight or less a dey. 
Vacation every year with full pay, work at home or travel. 


Big 
Book 
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to $2300 


\ for th se fin 


Postmaster 


$1000 to $2500 and up. 


position that can be made very 
profitable 








Internal 
Revenue Men 
$1409 to $3000 a year. 
Yearly bonus of $240 


30 davs’ vacati and 30 


days’ sick leave with full pay 











If vou are an American, cighteen veurs old or more, you can 
Position, and if you have an ordinary 4th grade education as a foundation I want to tell you 
how you can qualify in your own home to rapenpet a Railway Mail Clerk, Postmaster, Cus- 
toms Service M: in, Panama Canal Clerk, ar ary of the 
described in” mM) splendid, fully illustri ited 46 page book. 
just a post: fal card. Find out now just how I can help y 

\ position with the U.S. Government. Remember, ¢ 


jol s. Mail the coupon ora postal today 


Arthur R. Patterson, Principal 


ARTHUR R. PATTERSON 


About Government Positions 


get a Government Civil Service 


other positions whic h are fully 
Send in the coupon today or 

W land a ste: ady good-paying 
rs ce men get spect | prejerence 
Address: 


\ Patterson Civil Service School 


Wisner Building Dept. 


R-635 Rochester, N. Y- 
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| Special Bargain! 











The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly Halfa Million Sold at $322 

















‘ 98 a 
L Y Limited Time 
~_ OU have always wanted this famous two-volume set that solves every 
social difficulty, that tells you exactly what to do, say, write and wear 
on every occasion. You have always wanted to own the two remarkable 
books that give poise, ease, dignity—self-confidence 
Here is your opportunity to secure the complete, original, authentic BOOK 
Tee O ETIQUETTE at almost half the usual publisher’s price! Almost ~~ 74 
; ow people have purchased the Book of Etiquette at the regular price of $3.50. 
. If you act NOW, you can receive the same two authoritative and f cinating 
volumes for only $1.98. 
0) At this time of the year there is always a lull in the publishing business. To 
keep the presses running, and the pressmen from being idle, Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., makes this amazing offer. The demand for the Book of Etiquette at this 
al great reduction will probably be so large «hat the 





company must reserve the right to withdraw this 
offer at any time. You are urged to send for your 
set at once. 


Solves Every Social Problem 


The Book of Etiquette is admittedly one of the 
most complete and authoritative works of *ts kind 
ever published. It covers every phase of wedding 
etiquette, street etiquette, dinner etiquette, dance 


“Goodbye, I’m etiquette—it contains paragraphs for the salf-con- 
Very Glad to Have scious and timid; for the bachelor; for the bjsiness 
Met You”’ woman; for the country hostess. Nothing is 


But he ISN'T glad. He 
is smiling to hide his 
confusion. He would 
have given anything to 
avoid the embarrass- 
ment, the discomfort 
he has just experi- 
enced Every day 
people who are not 
accustomed to good so- 
ciety make the mistake 
that he is making 
Do you know what it 
is? Can you point it 
out? 





forgotten, nothing omitted. The Book of Eti- 
quette will tell you everything you want to*know. 
It will protect you from sudden embarrassjnents, 
give you a wonderful new ease and poise of manner. 


Wherever possible, in the Book of Etiquette, the 
origin of customs has been traced to its source. 
For instance, you find out why rice is thrown. after 
the bride, why a veil is worn, why the engaged girl 
is given a tea-cup. You will enjoy the Beok of 
Etiquette. And you will find it more useful than 
you ever dreamed a work of this kind could | be. 


Are You Ever “‘Alone’”’ in a Crowd? 


Good manners make good mixers. The man or 
woman who is able to do the correct and cultured thing 
without stopping to think about it, is the man or woman 
who is always welcome, always popular, always happy 
and at ease. 

Do you ever feel alone at a social gathering? Do 
you ever feel tongue-tied among strangers? 


SEND NO MONEY 

















Here's your chance—take it: Let us send you the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette the 
special offer price. 
ns No money is necessary. Just clip and mail the coupon below to us at once We will send you 
the complete, two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette, and when it arrives you have the privilege of 
giving the postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents postage) for the re gular $3.50 set! 
vice Surely you are not going to let this offer slip by. Clip and mail this coupon NOW w hile you are 
you thinking about it. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 365, Garden City, New York. 
0 
‘us- ° . 
* ecial Coupo 
3 Use This Sp n 
or 
ing "ae oa 
nce 1 Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 365, Garden City, N. Y. 
I accept your special offer. You may send me the complete, two-volume set of the Bo of 
| Etiquette. When it arrives I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) inste of 
$3.50, the regular price. I retain the privilege of returning the books any time within 5 da of 
| their receipt, and my money will be refunded at once if I demand it. 
| What’s Wrong in This Picture? | 
‘4 1} 
it is so easy to make embarrassing mis- f Name. ....+: Se ESET rr eT eee f 
¥. takes in public—so easy to commit blunders 1 
that make people misjudge you. Can you 
find the mistake or mistakes that are made in | 
bicture? ee SE ee ete a a a a ed 
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Note how these 


few little lines 


are transformed 





into a picture 


One of the most 
fascinating, best 
paid businesses — 
yours, after a 


few minutes’ 


training a day. 











Delightful pas- 
time! Endless 
f ! Acquire 
t knack i 
your spare time 
Invaluable asset in | 
your present Dusti- 
ness A few lines 
ean drive I L 
your i gible 
ideas New way 
makes it easy to 
learn drawing | 






















Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 


Mail coupon today for this fascinat- 
ing booklet, and learn how you can 
become an Artist in a few minutes a 
day of your spare time. 
coupon and mail NOW. 


oan ann nnn nn nnn nnn nanny 


An interesting and handsomely 
let, “How to Become an Artist,” 
and will be sent to you without 
you can become an artist in 
daily spare time and at the 


easily 


cost of 


Explains about this amazing method in detail. 
wonderful 


of our students—and their 


and how we can qualify you for a high-salaried artist’s _ 

position. Booklet gives full particulars about our I The Washington School of Art, Inc. I 

op Artist’s Outfit” Off This } | ‘ 2135 Marden Building, Washington, D.C. | 
FOC te rust's utht the r. : us booklet will be Please send me, without cost or obligation on my part, 

sent free, and without obligation. Read all about your free book, “How to Become an Artist,” and full | 
‘ , , ° , ts § , special Short-Time Offe 

this amazing New Easy Way to Draw and how you OME i details about your special Short-Time Offer 

can quickly learn, at home in spare time. Fill out SXARTIST | Name : 

the booklet-coupon now. Mail TODAY. s (State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 


2135 Marden Building 


illustrated book- 
has been prepared 


cost. 


a few cents a day. 


The Magic Power of 
Afew Little Lines \- 


cartoonist 
small 


ever noticed 
Another there. A 
you 


Have vou 
line here. 


of shading—and 


curve, 
have 
-because he knew how 


was all SO easy- 


lines to use and just where to put them. 


in drawing them! 


HIS wonderful new method makes 
it possible for anyone to learn Il- 
lustrating, Cartooning, or Commercial 


Art. Hundreds of our students are now 
making splendid incomes. And most of 
them never touched a drawing pencil before 
they studied with us. 


The simplicity of this method will as- 
tound you. You will be amazed at your 
own rapid progress. You learn by mail 


-yet you receive personal instruction from 
one of America’s foremost Commercial 
Artists: — Frank Godwin and Wynn Hol- 
comb (Wynn), the famous artists, are but 
two of his many successful students. Get 
into this fascinating game, NOW. You 
can easily qualify and make big money. A 
few minutes’ study each day is all that is 
needed. 

Newspapers, advertising agencies, mag- 
azines, business concerns—all are looking 
for men and women to handle their art 
work. Cartoonists and designers are at a 
premium. Dozens of our students started 
work at a high salary. Many earn more 
than the cost of the course while they are 





It tells how 
few minutes’ 


Tells 


if ore ere ‘SS 














i Address... . 


draw? 
A splash 
a wonderful picture! It 
-he knew which 
Through this 
New Easy Way to Draw you too can learn the Magic 
Power of a Few Little Lines and how to make big 


DRAW 


Washington, D. C. IR SEER Renae eine 
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short 


money 





learning! YOU 
study in your 
quickly get one 
jobs. 


-with a little spare time 
own home—can easily and 


of these big-paying artists’ 


This amazing method has exploded the 
old idea that. talent is an absolute 
sity in art—that “it’s all a ‘gift’.” Just 


neces- 


as you have learned to te, this new method 
teaches jou fo draw. We start you with straight 
l > th . we © g } . ; 
ines, Then curves, hen sO tear ho 0 


put them together. Now you begin imak- 


ing pict tres. Shading, action, perspective, 
and all the rest follow in their right order, until 
you are making pictures that bring you from 


850 fo S500 or mo 
as high as $1,000 for 


. Many artists get 
a single drawing. 


Big money is gladly paid—and_ big 


money is waiting for anyone with foresight 
enough to prepare for this pleasant pro- 


fession. Through our new method 
of teaching, YOU can earn big money as 
an artist, regardless of your present abil- 
ity. Mail coupon today for interesting 
booklet telling all about it. 
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Major Hamilton Maru 


New York-Atlantic City air express passing down the Hudson River against a background of lower 


Manhattan skyscrapers 


Our Merchant Air Marine 


HEN you buy a stack of chips 
and sit in for a session of 
poker, you know in advance 
the relative values of every 

hand you will hold. 
For ships there are laws and regula- 
tions that guarantee the seaworthiness 
of the craft and the competence of its 
master and crew. Railroads know their 
exact liability for the safety of pas- 
Sengers and freight and to what extent 
they are responsible, if at all, for the 
demise of a stubborn bossy-cow that 
disputes the right of way with a loco- 
motive. You would never think of driv- 
ing an unlicensed automobile along a 
public highway or of jestingly remark- 
ing to a traffic cop that you hadn’t 
bothered to secure an operator’s license 
cause there was too much red tape. 
t is not necessary to consult a lawyer 
to know your chances for a favorable 
verdict in an accident which occurred 






Its Handicaps and 
Its Hopes 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


while you were driving on the left side 
of the street. 

Yet you may buy an airplane with 
an engine that is so much junk, with 
moth-eaten wings and wobbly struts, 
hop in for a trial flight without previous 
instruction and travel when, where and 
how you please without real danger of 
arrest. Should your aerial adventure 
end—as is likely—with arrival in a 
strange house via the roof, who is to 
say you were criminally negligent, who 
is to say you must hire a carpenter to 
reshingle the roof or whether the tenant 
must buy you a new airplane because 


his home obstructed your right of way? 
There is no Federal law on the sub- 
ject. Five of the 48 States in the 
Union have adopted regulatory legisla- 
tion for flying which is fairly compre- 
hensive. These are California, Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Oregon and Maine. 
Six other States have enacted limited 
legislation for the air, as examples of 
which may be cited the act of the 
Montana Legislature in 1921 limiting 
the use of airplanes in hunting game 
and a New Jersey law prohibiting fly- 
ing in certain localities at altitudes of 
less than two thousand feet. Many 
cities have adopted ordinances to re- 
strict or prohibit flying over and within 
the city limits. These were enacted 
under police vower and their validity 
remains to be tested in the courts 
Now before you invest in a poker 
game vou know that certain regulations 
promulgated and perfected by a gentle- 
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It might be an ordinary Pullman car—actually it is the passenger space on 
a British Bristol triplane 


man whose last name was Hoyle will 
prevail. A player from Kansas tem- 
porarily resident in New Hampshire 
could not successfully maintain that in 
Topeka a straight defeated a flush. 
Promoters of railroad and steamship 
lines know exactly their limitations in 
what they may and may not do before 
they begin operations, and their chances 
for profits are calculated to a nicety 
before a dollar is spent. Without rules 
and regulations for machines the auto- 
mo ile industry would long since have 
been classified with the extinct dodo 
ead thriving Detroit would look like 
the deserted distillery districts of Ken- 
tucky. 

Before commercial aviation can try 
its wings in the United States there 
must be regulation of the air. The 
hodge-podge of conflicting state laws 
and municipal ordinances regulating 
automobile traffic have proved the fal- 
lacy of home rule in interstate traffic. 
Regulation of the air must be Federal 
law. A bill providing for such control 
was before the 67th Congress. It was 
known as the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1923, and it was passed by the Senate. 
The President and the Secretaries of 
War, the Navy, and Commerce all 
endorsed its provisions, and certainly 
there was no organized opposition in 
the House of Representatives. You nat- 
urally ask, then why isn’t it a law now? 

The truth of the matter is, and my 
informant is a man who should know, 
that the failure of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1923 to become a law stands as 
a colossal monument to Congressional 
peanut politics. The cause of civil 
aviation was knifed in a log-rolling 
vendetta against Congressman Samuel 
W. Winslow of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

When the Senate passed the measure 


it was known as the Wadsworth Bill, 
because Senator James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., of New York as chairman of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, ar- 
ranged for a smooth and cheerful voy- 
age through the windy reaches of the 
great deliberative chamber. When it 
went to the House all the good points 
of the Wadsworth Bill were incorpor- 
ated and some other sound provisions 
added. There was not one objectionable 
feature. Representative Winslow, how- 
ever, had used the undeniable power of 
his berth as chairman to kill a number 
of proposed bills in which other mem- 
bers of the committee were interested. 
These members who had suffered a 
figurative slap on the wrist accordingly 
were much put out. Representative 
Winslow was keen for the aviation bill. 
Therefore the slapped ones decided the 
time was opportune to secure their re- 
venge. It was not that they were op- 
posed to regulation of civil aeronautics, 
but it was a splendid opportunity to 
square the score against the chairman. 
The bill died in a musty pigeonhole. 

It is possible that an aggressive de- 
mand from the House would have re- 
sulted in the bill’s being reincarnated 
for a record vote, but the truth is 
that the closing days of Congress were 
marked by words rather than actions. 

The failure of the bill to reach the 
floor of the House was a keen disap- 
pointment to every person interested in 
the cause of civil aviation. But another 
year, and conceivably less, should see 
control of the air vested in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

There is an expression of distinct 
pain on the countenances of aircraft 
manufacturers as they regard the the- 
oretical rain-check dated Washington, 
March 4, 1923, for it assures another 
discouraging balance sheet for the year. 
During the war the aircraft manu- 





facturers of the United States made 
money. Their profits during that 
period may conservatively and truth- 
fully be described as substantial, al- 
though the real cream of war contracts 
was shared extensively by automobile 
manufacturers. There was undoubtedly 
some profiteering, too. There have been 
no stock dividends or other indications 
of hilarious prosperity in the aircraft 
industry since the war. 

There are in the United States fifteen 
large companies, the plants of which 
are devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of aircraft. Some owners are 
breaking even. Others are just holding 
on, taking their losses with as much 
philosophy as possible and hoping for 
the future. It is a fine example of 
American business optimism, and that 
their faith will be justified in the next 
five years is indicated by events. 

The manufacturers look to the devel- 
opment of commercial air transport for 
a substantial slice of the promised busi- 
ness pie. What is the outlook | for a 
system of commercial airways? We 
know that big capital will not invest 
until its rights and liabilities are de- 
fined in advance. I talked with a repre- 
sentative of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, and although he deplored 
the failure of the Civil Aeronautics Bill 
to become law he did not mention any 
millions of capital for immediate in- 
vestment in commercial aviation which 
must lie idle. 

Must the Government subsidize the 
air transport companies? The 67th 
Congress refused the plea of the Presi- 
dent of his pet project, a subsidy for 
ships. Certainly no such heavy sub- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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T he Profiteer Hunt 


VIII. The President Hears About It 


By Marquis James 


N connection with the first of this 

series of articles the Weekly pub- 

lished a letter from President 

Harding in which the President 
said, “There were many who profiteered 
[during the war] and showed utter lack 
of conscience and less of patriotic de- 
votion.” 

The Weekly does not profess to have 
complete information as to what par- 
ticular details of our war and post- 
war financial transactions have been 
brought to the President’s attention, 
and upon which he predicates the fore 
going conclusion. We do know, however, 
that the President made a personal 
examination of the transaction by 
which the United States Harness Com- 
pany, formed by four ex-Army officers, 
bought up about $40,000,000 worth of 
surplus Army leather after the Arm- 
istice. We know that the President 
by executive order cancelled that 
company’s contracts, and that 
leather which had already been 
taken in charge by this concern 
was seized by Federal agents and 
restored to the Government. 

We know that this unusual ac- 
tion took place after the contracts 
of the United States Harness 
Company had been thoroughly 
approved by the War Department 
as legal and regular; after a spe- 
cial investigation of the matter 
by the Judge Advocate General’s 
office had resulted in a whitewash 
of charges to the contrary; and 
that W. R. Williams, former As- 
sistant Secretary of War, declined 
to forward certain. documents in 
the case to the Department of 
Justice, acting on recommenda- 
tion of Colonel J. S. Fair, who 
wrote that “the critics in Congress 
have quieted down.” We know 
further that the Department of 
Justice is now “working night 
and day,” as one official said, on 
this case and hopes to have it in 
the courts soon. The earlier part 
of the story was told in one of 
the Weekly’s articles on “Who Got 
the Money?” 

That is one case concerning 
which the President not only in- 
formed himself, but, after others had 
signally failed to act, took decisive 
steps for the protection of the public 
interest. 

Another is that of the G. M. Stan- 
difer Construction Corporation of Van- 
couver, Washington, builders of ves- 
sels for the Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. é 

After other tactics had been unpro- 
ductive an auditor went over the heads 
of his superiors and addressed to the 
President a statement of the case, and 
this contractor’s claim against the Gov- 
ernment of $2,791,000 eventually was 
settled for $998,000. This was more 
than the auditor contended the company 
had coming—in fact, he held it had 
nothing coming and actually owed the 
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Colonel J. S. Fair (right) 
reported that “the 
critics in Congress have 
quieted down,” and act- 
ing on Colonel Fair’s 
recommendation, W. R. 
Williams, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War 
(below), declined to for- 
ward to the Department 
of Justice certain docu- 
ments dealing with the 
war transactions of the 
United States Harness 
Company. Nevertheless 
the Department hopes to 
have this case in the 
courts soon 


Keystone 


United States—but’it represents a sav- 
ing worth noting, at any rate. The 
auditor is S. E. Dodge, now in private 
business in Cleveland. 

For the purpose of this narrative 
the story of the Standifer claim can be- 
gin when in January of 1922 L. M. 
Stevens, acting general compfroller of 
the Shipping Board, went over it with 
two assistants. An item by item com- 
parison of the $2,791,000 claim with the 
provisions of the contract under which 
the Standifer corporation worked re- 
sulted in the elimination of $1,400,000. 
This reduced the claim to $1,391,000. 
Mr. Stevens embodied his finding in a 
memorandum which he sent to the le- 
gal department of the Shipping Board. 
A few days later Mr. Stevens called 
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at the office of one of the Shipping 
Board’s attorneys. His memorandum 
on the Standifer case was on the at- 
torney’s desk. Two agents of the Stan- 
difer® corporation were in the room. 
A day or so later the Standifer cor- 
poration filed an amended claim, ad- 
vancing new figures to make up for the 
$1,400,000 which Comptroller Stevens 
had stricken out as unworthy of pay- 
ment. 

About this time Dodge, who had been 
working on the case in the Portland 
(Oregon) offices of the Shipping Board 
went to Washington. When informe 
of what had happened to the Standifer 
claim he raised such a rumpus that 
final consideration of the amended 
claim was deferred until April. Dodge 
returned to Portland and on April 10th 
received a wire from Comptroller Ste- 
vens to hasten to Washington, as the 
Standifer claim was coming up again. 
Dodge arrived on April 19th and on the 
26th he was writing the President as 
follows: 


Last February I was fortunate enough 
to stop a contemplated settlement with the 
G. M. Standifer Construction Corporation 
which had in view the payment of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 to which in my best 
judgment the Standifer Corporation was 
not entitled. Failing in my efforts to get 
a hearing before Fleet Corporation execu- 
tives I appealed to Senator Stanley of 
Kentucky for advice. Through then Gen- 
eral Auditor L. M. Stevens, through Sec- 
retary Brown of the Claims Commission 
and also through its chairman, Judge [Wal- 
ter D.] Meals, I was informed that word 
of my efforts had reached you, that you 
had investigated, that you had learned 
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of conditions warranting you in asking for 
a removal of a Fleet Corporation attorney 
then handling the Standifer case, and that 
you had instructed Mr. Lasker to give me 
recognition and co-operation in a full de- 
velopment of the facts. So, sir, I was in- 
formed... . 
Accordingly I returned to Portland. . 
I received a telegram from Mr. Stevens 
asking me to be in Washington by April 20. 
Mr. Stevens was summarily removed 
as acting general comptroller April 19th, 
the day I arrived in 
Washington, and I 


ment—and this excluding the total of 
$1,753,000 it received in the settlement 
of claims, $755,000 of which amount 
was paid before Mr. Harding took a 
hand in the matter and $998,000 after- 
ward. This certainly brings the Stan- 
difer profits into the tall timber of fi- 
nance—1,584 percent on capitalization 
and 23,760 percent on an investment 
of $20,000. It was a pretty serviceable 
shoestring on which the Standifer cor- 
poration embarked upon the business 

of making pon- 

toons for Per- 





found to my surprise 
an entire reversal of at- 
titude on the part of 
the Claims Commission 
with respect to the 
Standifer claims. The 
new attorney represent- 
ing the Fleet’s interests 
informed me that until 
six weeks before he had 
known nothing of the 
matter and had had too 
short a time for prepa- 
ration. No witnesses 
were called for the 
Fleet. The Fleet’s at- 
torney admitted he had 
seen but one of my sev- 
eral reports. The Com- 
mission proceeded _ to 
rule that a resolution of 
the Board of Trustees, 
May 26th, 1921, the 
Board then consisting 
solely of Admiral Ben- 
son, constituted a bind- 








shing’s bridge 
of boats. 
Notwithstand- 
ing the auditor’s 
contention that 
the Standifer 
corporation was 
able to put only 
$20,000 of its 
own money into 
the government 
contracts, 
it was able to 
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more Mr. Dodge informed the Presi- 
dent that the Standifer company 
“against express contract terms” di- 
verted an additional $325,000 from 
steel-ship construction to help construct 
a plant for building wooden ships. The 
corporation had contracts for the con- 
struction of both wooden and steel 
ships and, says Mr. Dodge, the money 
for “both wooden-ship and _steel-ship 
plants (not the ships, but the plants 
in which they were built) almost to the 
doilar had to be furnished by the Fleet 
Corporation, as well as all money with 
which to build the ships themselves.” 
Mr. Dodge concludes his account of 
the Standifer case with an appeal to 
the President to set aside the Benson 
ruling and decide the case anew on its 
merits. Just what happened after this 
communication was received at the 
White House is shrouded in obscurity, 
but there was no settlement of the 

Standifer claims in April of 1922. 
Meantime Chauncey G. Parker, now 
general counsel of the Shipping Board, 
was placed in charge of the case. He 
studied it thoroughly 











ing contract and that 
the Fleet Corporation 
was compelled to pay 


the last penny thereof. the defunct 


The eleven-months’- 
old Benson resolution 
thus invoked provided 
that the Standifer 
claim be paid subject 
to audit, a precaution 
now about to be ig- 
nored Dodge de- 
clared. The affairs of 
the Shipping Board, 
which always have 
been more or less of a 
mystery, were rather 
more chaotic than ever during the brief 
period of Admiral Benson’s tenure as 
chairman. That doughty old mariner 
had his hands full, and there were many 
problems which he admitted in straight 
— fashion as being beyond his 

en. 

Mr. Dodge places the profits of the 
Standifer corporation, aside from any- 
thing it might receive on claims, at 
about $3,000,000, which he says repre- 
sents that contractor’s return on a 
$20,000 investment. In his letter to 
the President the auditor quotes an 
official communication from Charles 
Piez, former director of the Shipping 
Board, which says, “The Standifer com- 
pany yard was started on a_ shoe- 
string.” The capital stock of the com- 
pany was $300,000, which Dodge says 
a firm of public accountants found to 
be covered by assets as follows: Good 
will, $280,000; other assets, $20,000. 
The contracts handled by this company 
totalled $40,000,000. 

On the basis of these figures the 
company’s profits were one thousand 
percent on its capitalization and fifteen 
thousand percent on its cash invest- 


ruptcy, and 


Henry M. Leland, president of 
Lincoln Motor 
Company, and his son, Wilford 
C. Leland, vice-president, drew 
salaries of $100,000 and an ad- 
ditional bonus of $50,000 each 
voted them by the directors. 
Two other officials were grant- 
ed added compensation of $30,000 
—125 percent of their salaries. 
The company went into bank- 
the Government’s 
claim for $9,188,000 fell upon the 
shoulders of creditors who had 
no part in the company’s war- 
time profiteering 








; and made an_ inde- 
| pendent investigation 
the findings of which 

supported several of 
the allegations set up 
by Auditor Dodge. 
In July of 1922 the 
case came up for final 
decision. Dodge had 
voluntarily left the 
government _ service. 
Mr. Parker _repre- 
sented the Shipping 
Board and Frank H. 
Hogan appeared for 
the Standifer com- 
pany. Mr. Hogan has 
been _ conspicuously 
successful as an advo- 
cate of the interests 
of war contractors. 
In this case he fought 
for the payment of 
$1,791,000. This was 
opposed by Attorney 
Parker, who succeed- 
ed in scaling the 








complete three ships for private ship- 
owners during the war. 

“How could these private ships have 
been completed with so little assets as 
shown above?” Mr. Dodge asked in 
his letter to the President. “By di- 
verting Fleet Corporation advances for 
his own ship construction. I support 
this by quoting from an agreement of 
July 18, 1918, made with Standifer by 
Charles Piez to advance $1,300,000 for 
steel-yard plant construction: 

“*You are to immediately acquire 
assets satisfactory in character and 
quantity to the district officer, in 
amount equal to the amount of money 
furnished you by the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, which has been by you expended 
for purposes other than Fleet Corpo- 
ration work. In other words your as- 
sets are to be made whole and com- 
plete.’ ” 

Despite this peremptory order Mr. 
Dodge says it was several months be- 
fore the district officer was able to get 


the Standifer corporation to borrow 
$250,000 to replace the government 


funds that had been spent on the cor- 
poration’s private business. Further- 


amount down : to 
$998,000, which was 
paid. 

The largest single deduction was an 
item of $572,000 growing out of a very 
complicated arrangement whereby the 
Standifer company bought for that 
amount a quantity of materials which 
had cost more than $1,100,000. Mr. 
Parker contended that these materials 
actually belonged to the Standifer com- 
pany when the “sale” was made, and 
that in effect the company had reim- 
bursed itself for something it already 
owned. 

Very recently the Shipping Board 
has shown evidence of increased ac- 
tivity against the exorbitant claims of 
contractors which are outstanding to 
the extent of many millions of dollars. 
This follows a lull during the months 
when a great share of the Board’s ener- 
gies was being devoted to an attempt 
to obtain the passage of the Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill and the soft pedal was applied 
to anything unpleasant in Shipping 
Board affairs. During June several 
large claims will come up for final ad- 
judication. The Board’s legal staff is 
preparing to contest scheduled charges 


(Continued on page 17) 
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7 he Memorial 


Bells of 
rance 


By Elizabeth Hamm 


MONG the most beautiful and 


of war. 


and transferred into munitions. It 


appro- 
priate tributes to American soldiers 

who gave their lives in the war are 

the church bells given in their memory 

to villages in the devastated regions of France. 
When the Armistice was signed not one bell 
remained in the villages which lay in the path 
Every scrap of the precious metal 
had been sent into Germany to be melted down 
was a 














A village church 
bell (Pasly) 
dressed in its 
christening robes 


The temporary 
church at Juvig- 
ny, captured in 
the summer of 
1918 by troops of 
the 32d Division. 
Note the attempt 
to imitate stained 
glass in the win- 
dows and, at the 
} extreme left 
centre, the empty 
shell case which 
was used as a bell 
before the me- 
morial bell in 
honor of Captain 
Randolph Brown 
was given to the 
village 











Strange perversion of destiny that 
changed to deadly roar of shell fire the 
voice that for hundreds of years had 
spoken to simple peasant hearts of re- 
ligious duty and tranquil faith. 

It is difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of the church bell in the daily 
lives of country villages in France. It 
tolls to announce the eternal cycle of 
birth, baptism, marriage, and death. 
Dearest perhaps to the peasant is its 
voice at eventide, when the Angelus is 
rung and the laborer in the field pauses 
for a moment to listen and to rest. 
Who is not familiar with Millet’s paint- 
ing of the scene? 

The first bell to be given to a shell- 
torn village in remembrance of an 
American soldier was at Blérancourt in 
the Department of the Aisne. It was 
donated in memory of Captain A. FE. 
Hamm, 326th Infantry, 82d Division, 


by his wife, who had lived in that vil- 
lage as a relief worker of the American 
Committee for Devastated France. 

When this bell was draped in blue 
and white for baptism and the girls of 
the American Committee were putting 
the final touches on the decoration of the 
church, a bent old woman came in, her 
apron full of garden flowers and her 
eyes of tears. She stood beside the bell, 
wiping her eyes with rough knuckles, 
unable to believe in so much happi- 
ness. 

“Behold,” she said, “I did not believe 
when they said we were to have a bell! 
I am eighty years old, and the bell of 
Blérancourt rang when I was christened, 
for my first communion and on my wed- 
ding davy—and now I feared that being 
old I might soon die and no bell be 
rung for me. Sixty years ago a bell 
was given to Blérancourt and I beheld 


the baptism. This one is very prettily 
dressed. Yes, it is in quite as good 
taste as that one.” 

Then, lifting the draperies and vread- 
ing the inscription on the bronze, she 
said, “Ah, the poor young soldier. May 
he rest in peace. They were bien braves, 
les Américains!” Three weeks iater 
the old woman’s last wish was granted, 
and the bell of Blérancourt rang for 
the passing of her brave old soul. 

Altogether forty memorial bells have 
been restored to the villages through 
the offices of this committee, and at 
least half of these bear the names of 
American soldiers. Many of the sol- 
diers thus honored carried names now 
familiar throughout the length and 
breadth of America, as, for example, 
Lieutenant Victor Chapman of the Esca- 
drille Lafayette, whose brilliant career 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Rouge Bouquet 
By Joyce Kilmer 


N a wood they call the Rouge Bouquet 
There is a new-made grave today, 
Built by never a spade nor pick 
Yet covered with earth ten meters thick. 
There lie many fighting men, 
Dead in their youthful prime, 
Never to laugh nor love again 
Nor taste the summertime. 
For Death came flying through the air 
And stopped his flight at the dugout stair, 
Touched his prey and left them there, 
Clay to clay. 
He hid their bodies stealthily 
In the soil of the land they fought to free 
And fled away. 
Now over the grave abrupt and clear 
Three volleys ring; 
And perhaps their brave young spirits hear 
The bugle sing: 
“Go to sleep! 
Go to sleep! 
Slumber well where the shell screamed and fell. 
Let your rifles rest on the muddy floor, 
You will not need them any more. 
Danger’s past; 
Now at last, 
Go to sleep!” 
HERE is on earth no worthier grave 
To hold the bodies of the brave 
Than this place of pain and pride 
Where they nobly fought and nobly died. 
Never fear but in the skies 
Saints and angels stand 
Smiling with their holy eyes 
On this new-come band. 
St. Michael’s sword darts through the air 
And touches the aureole on his hair 
As he sees them stand saluting there, 
His stalwart sons; 
And Patrick, Brigid, Columkill 
Rejoice that in veins of warriors still 
The Gael’s blood runs. 
And up to Heaven’s doorway floats, 
From the wood called Rouge Bouquet, 
A delicate cloud of buglenotes 
That softly say: 
“Farewell! 
Farewell! 
Comrades true, born anew, peace to you! 
Your souls shall be where the heroes are 
And your memory shine like the morning star. 
Brave and dear, 
Shield us here. 


Farewell!” 
Copyright, 1918, by George H. Doran Company. 


Sergeant Kilmer’s grave is one of the 32,000 which 
will be decorated every Memorial Day in perpetuity 
from the income of the Graves Endowment Fund. See 
“The Story of ‘Rouge Bouquet’” on opposite page. 
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Five Days More—Give Your Bit 


tributions to The American Le- 

gion’s Overseas Graves Endow- 
ment Fund. With Memorial Day loom- 
ing close ahead, with the coming of the 
sunshine, of spring and wildflowers and 
blossoms, hearts warmed everywhere 
and Legion posts and Auxiliary units 
took thought of the 32,000 dead overseas 
whom the Legion will honor this year 
and for all time by raising a permanent 
endowment fund the income from which 
will provide flowers for their graves on 
Memorial Day forever. Not only did 
the total of contributions received dur- 
ing the week show a large increase over 
previous weeks, but reports from all de- 
partments of the Legion indicated that 
in the remaining period before Memorial 
Day the fund would rise toward its goal 
with amazing rapidity. 

This hope was based on the fact that 
posts and units have been gradually ac- 
cumulating large contributions which 
have not yet been forwarded to the Na- 
tional Treasurer. It was also based on 
the knowledge that many churches and 


HE first week in May brought 
the anticipated high tide of con- 


WHERE THE GRAVES 
FUND STANDS 


To May 5th . $31,319.95 
Week ending 
May 12th . 


Total to May 
12th . . . $38,078.60 


other national organizations have been 
gathering contributions which are to be 
added to the fund. A great number of 
donations is also expected as the result 
of appeals which have been broadcast 
by all the principal radio stations of the 
United States. 

Owing to the time necessary to print 
and distribute the magazine, the Weekly 
will be unable to announce the total of 
the fund as of Memorial Day itself 
until the June 15th issue. It will con- 
tinue, however, to list the names of 


6,758.65 





dollar-and-over contributors (this week’s 
list is on page 24) until credit has been 
given every donor. 

Departments of the Legion have been 
working mightily to reach the quotas 
assigned them.on the basis of member- 
ship strength. The District of Columbia 
department won the honor of being the 
first department in the Continental 
United States to attain its allotment 
by forwarding a check for $1,100 to 
the National Treasurer. This is $140 
more than its quota. “The posts, indi- 
vidual comrades and the public have 
responded enthusiastically to this 
cause,” wrote Department Commander 
John Lewis Smith. 

Rau-Locke Post of Hartford gained a 
high place on the honor roll and placed 
the Department of Connecticut within 
easy reach of its quota by forwarding 
a total of $615. Jane Delano Post of 
Hartford has also contributed $25, 
bringing the total for the city to $640. 

Keeping up the tradition which has 
been set by posts composed of disabled 
men in the government hospitals all 

(Continued on page 29) 


The Story of “Rouge Bouquet” 


OYCE KILMER’S poem, “Rouge 

Bouquet,” reprinted on the oppo- 

site page, was originally published 
in The Stars and Stripes for August 
16, 1918. Alexander Woollcott, now 
dramatic critic of The New York 
Herald, at that time a sergeant on The 
Stars and Stripes staff assigned to the 
front, had returned to Paris from the 
Marne salient a few days before with 
the news of Sergeant Kilmer’s death 
in action on the Ourcq—Woollcott and 
Kilmer had both left the staff of The 
New York Times ‘to enter the service 
shortly after the outbreak of the war. 

The version of “Rouge Bouquet” 
which Woollcott brought back from the 
front was a_ hastily-penciled copy 
given him by a member of the 165th 
Infantry, Kilmer’s outfit. Seven lines 
were missing, and among the variant 
readings which were an inevitable re- 
sult of hasty copying probably done 
under battle conditions was one which 
would have delighted Kilmer. The 
ninth and tenth lines of the second 
stanza: “St. Michael’s sword darts 
through the air And touches the aure- 
ole on his hair,” appeared correctly in 
The Stars and Stripes version except 
that “aureole’ was miscopied “ar- 
rival.” 

“Rouge Bouquet” appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for September, 1918, 
and was to have been accompanied by 
the drawing by Emmett Watson which 
is published with the reprint of the 
poem in this issue of the Weekly. Writ- 
Ag his wife May 24, 1918, Kilmer 
Said: 


There is to be an Homeric banquet at 
our house one day—the day when I ex- 
hibit to my comrades the glory of my life— 
yourself. You will like them all—Watson 
(a gifte@ artist from Richmond, who is 
now at work on a fine drawing which must 
accompany “Rouge Bouquet” in Scribner's), 


Bob Lee, Titterton (my especial friend), 
Beck, Mott, Kerrigan, Levinson—say a 
prayer for them all, they’re brave men 
and good, and splendid company... . Jong- 
berg is up here for a brief spell; he is a 
Swedish-Irishman, and now he is posing 
for St. Michael for Watson, using a bay- 
onet for a sword. Levinson (in full uni- 
form, including belt and helmet) is being 
model for the soldiers leaving Rouge Bou- 
quet for Heaven. He is a quaint little 
French-Jewish-American, with whom we 
have a lot of fun. They all trooped into 
the room where Titterton and I sit writ- 
ing to our respective sweethearts, to ask 
about the style of St. Michael’s sword and 
that of his halo. These questions settled, 
Watson became enamored of the idea of 
angels saiuting, and devised a whole man- 
ual of arms for angels—as “Angels, atten- 
tion! Wings raised, by the numbers. 
1 up! 2 down! Wings flap! Hey you 
down there! What’s the matter with you? 
Don’t you know enough to keep your hands 
down when you flap your wings? Awk- 
ward squad for you to-morrow!” Then 
they went back to their work. 


A week later, on June Ist, within 
a month of his death, Kilmer wrote 
his wife: 


I have interesting things to do... . To 
mail you this letter and a splendid drawing 
for “Rouge Bouquet,” by Emmett Watson, 
of ours. 


The drawing was duly mailed—and 
never received. “Rouge Bouquet” ap- 
peared in Scribner’s Magazine without 
it. Nearly five years have passed, and 
even Mr. Watson, himself quite aware, 
from experience, of the delays that vex 
the postal systems cf the best-regulated 
armies, has about given up hope for it. 
He therefore consented to redraw it 
from memory for The American Le- 
gion Weekly, remembering the original 


t 


so well that he has been able virtually 
to duplicate it. 

“Rouge Bouquet” was written in 
memory of nineteen members of Com- 
pany E, 165th Infantry, killed when 
a minnenwerfer shell struck a front- 
line dugout on March 7, 1918, in “a 
wood they call the Rouge Bouquet,” 
Rocroi, Forét de Parroy, Lunéville sec- 
tor. On St. Patrick’s Day, ten days 
later, the Rev. Fr. Francis P. Duffy, 
chaplain of the 165th, read the poem 
at special services held behind the lines, 
while a bugle played Taps in a neigh- 
boring wood. 

Joyce Kilmer was killed during the 
fierce struggle of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion for the heights north of the river 
Oureq. He was leading a patrol sent 
out to locate a group of troublesome 
machine guns. When the infantry ad- 
vanced a little later they found him 
lying on the ground, apparently look- 
ing intently ahead. They cailed to him. 
There was no answer. A German bul- 
let had pierced his brain. He had vol- 
unteered his services to the major com- 
manding the front-line battalion be- 
cause his own battalion was not to be 
in the lead that day. 

Sergeant Kilmer is buried in the 
American cemetery at Fére-en-Tarde- 
nois, barely a hundred yards from the 
spot where he fell. His is one of the 
$2,000 American graves in Europe for 
whose resting places the Graves En- 
dowment Fund now being raised by 
The American Legion will provide per- 
petual care on Memorial Day to the 
end of time. 

The version of “Rouge Bouauet” 
printed on the opposite page, and the 
extracts from Kilmer’s letters given 
herewith, are taken from “Joyce Kil- 
mer: Poems, Essays and Letters,” pub- 
lished by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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The Least We Could Do 


VER the side of the transport Tuscania, torpedoed on 

a wintry night, our troops were lowered in the life 
boats, and though the readers of “Three Soldiers” would 
never suspect they had it in them, so reliable a witness 
as Irvin Cobb (who, at the time, was hanging to the rail 
of another ship in the same convoy) swore that the darned 
fools were singing as they dropped down toward the black, 
tossing Irish Sea. They weren’t singing “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Probably they didn’t know the words. They 
were singing “Oh, boys, say, boys, where do we go from 
here?” 

Perhaps the guards who will pace the silent aisles of 
our cemeteries in France on the coming eve of Memorial 
Day would, if they had ears to hear, catch a sound of 
singing in the ghostly reunion that must be held there on 
such anniversaries—there where the acres of Romagne 
stretch away toward the sunset, or on the hill above 
Thiaucourt, or at the sloping burial ground on the edge of 
the Ourcgq, or at that larger cemetery amid the now yellow- 
ing wheat fields toward which all the eyes of the world 
turned anxiously five years ago next month—the cemetery 
on the edge of Belleau Wood. 

And at such reunions, surely, surely the song is the 
same one which was sung with such defiant cheerfulness 
that panicky night when the Tuscania was hit on its way 
to Liverpool. For just as we all used to be kept moving, 
moving, moving from Seattle to Seicheprey and Séringes, 
just as no doughboy ever got himself well bedded down in 
a good French haymow before the orders would fly through 
the village that the company was to pack up and hike along 
next morning, just as no colonel seemed ever able to make 
up his mind where he wanted his men put, so our dead in 
France have been kept steadily on the move, dug up and 
buried here, dug up and buried there, just like old times. 

Now at last, however, it looks as if the final “At rest” 
had been given them, as if the green that is mantling 
Romagne this Spring would never quite leave those thou- 
sands of mounds again, as if the row on row of crosses 
might hold their positions until the Last Inspection. Thanks 
to the funds that have been raised in this country this year, 
and thanks, too, to many an unchronicled French peasant 
who does not forget, those graves will be brilliant with 
flowers on May 30th. But the roses and poppies and sway- 
ing stalks of Queen Anne’s lace would seem the fairer in 
the sunlight of that morning if each could be a pledge of 
something more. 

It is Raymond Fosdick who tells of seeing a young 
doughboy sitting on the side of the road near Belleau Wood 
during a lull when his company of the Ninth Infantry had 
been taken out of the line for repairs. He was weaving a 
clumsy wreath of branches from a hedge and meadow 
flowers. 

“You see,” he explained in that mixture of rough talk 
and gentle heart which was the bewilderment of pious on- 
lookers, “you see, my buddy was bumped off last night 
and I thought this dinkus for his grave would be the least 
I could do for the as 

The least he could do! Have any of us done more than 
that? Is there one among us who has kept enough of the 
spirit of 1918 that we have done the most we could do? 
Not for those who lie dead in France and in the scattered 
burial grounds at home, but, in their name, for the ones 
who came out maimed and weakened forever—is there one 
among us who has done his most for them? Each of us 
knows some fellow who, not so lucky as the rest of us, 
came out of France less fit for the scuffle of life than he 
went in. Surely there are few of us who will fail to con- 











tribute as generously as we can to the American Legion 
Graves Endowment Fund, giving what we can so that the 
graves of our comrades overseas may be decorated each 
year. But, in addition to this, suppose we each take to 
the graves this Memorial Day the solemn promise to keep 
an eye on one of the wounded and never while we live let a 
month go by without doing something to make his way a 
little easier. If the graves here and in France could be 
heaped with such flowers of friendliness, they would be 
bright with colors beyond the power of mortal eye to see, 


Our Merchant Air Marine 


HAT Samuel J. Moore has to say on another page 

of this issue concerning “commercial aviation” jg 
based not on vague dreams and hopes of what may come 
some day, but upon the rock bed of actual accomplishments 
or things which will shortly be accomplished. He adheres 
strictly to fact, and he does not hesitate to describe some of 
the numerous obstacles in the way of those interested in the 
success of our merchant air marine. Unquestionably all of 
those obstacles will be surmounted some day, but the arrival 
of that day can be greatly hastened if every thinking 
American is made to realize how much aviation can con- 
tribute to our welfare—in peace as well as in war. 

The co-operation of our lawmakers at Washington will 
do more than anything else to smooth the way for the ad- 
vance of commercial aviation. As the first step in a vitally 
necessary aviation program the merchant air marine needs 
at least four things at the hands of Congress: 

First, regulation as provided in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1923, vesting control of the air with the Secretary 
of Commerce and defining the rights and liabilities of in- 
dividual flyers and air transport companies. 

Second, intelligent and sympathetic assistance in putting 
our merchant air marine on the road to prosperity. The 
Government has aided, directly or indirectly, all the other 
national transport media—roads, canals, roadbeds. If nee- 
essary, it should do as much for aerial transportation. 

Third, the creation of a separate promotion list for the 
Army and Navy Air Service, a liberal retirement plan for 
government flyers in time of peace, and a workable replace- 
ment plan to attract desirable youths to the military, naval 
and postal air forces. This is important, for high morale is 
the best asset a flyer can have. Army and navy accidents 
furnish the majority of newspaper reports of air fatalities. 
These, in turn, create apprehension in the public mind about 
the dangers of flying. Service flying will probably always 
be more hazardous than commeréial aviation because of the 
immense amount of dangerous experimental work that must 
be done and the fact that army and navy machines are 
not designed primarily for safety. Every possible effort 
should be made, however, to minimize the number of fa- 
talities, and the victims of accidents should be regarded as 
men who have laid down their lives for their country. Once 
air tragedies become less frequent, the public will begin 
to be impressed by the statistics furnished by aviation in 
Europe—one fatality in every 400,000 passenger miles. 

Fourth, substantial financial support for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the air forces of the 
Army and Navy, the Air Mail and all other governmental 
bureaus experimenting in adaptations of aircraft with a 
view to better performing their duties. 


A Visitor’s Opinion 

HERE are some in America who would like to see this 

country metamorphosed into a Utopia—one like Russia. 
Others are assailing existent institutions in America and 
predicting disaster, and timorous prophets are declaring 
that our idealism is in danger of being supplanted by a 
gross materialism that will not contribute to our spiritual 
welfare. It is interesting to recall the verdict on America 
recently rendered by the famous author of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” Vicente Blasco Ibanez. He 
said: “I believe in the Government of the United States. 
I like it and only wish that other nations would copy it. It 
is about perfect within the limit of human perfection. It 
is progressive and it cures its own defects.” That sums Up 


nicely the belief of about 110,000,000 Americans. 
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One of the first “platoon fronts” in the A. E. F.—Base Hospital No. 4’s personnel drilling on the 
beach at Blackpool, England. The unit set foot in France on May 25, 1917 








ix Years Ago—the First Over 


HEN the United States entered 

the World War on April 6, 

1917, the type of American 

who had been predicting that 
a million heroes would spring to arms 
overnight had an inspiring vision. If 
only the Germans would not stop the 
war out of fright! We'd show ’em all. 
One American was as good as four 
sauerkrauters any day. 

Dreaming on, he foresaw how our 
troops should land in Europe. Con- 
temptuous of submarines, we should 
start an armada toward France im- 
mediately —load the whole Regular 
Army at one time and rush straight 
for the front to finish the amateurish 
scrap with one good old-fashioned 
American wallop. All France would be 
waiting at Le Havre or Brest to wel- 
come the first over and to take part in 
the symbolic ceremony of burning a 
promissory note given by the American 
people to Lafayette a century and a 
half before. 

History, however, records a far dif- 
ferent story of the arrival of the first 
American soldiers in Europe. It was 
not any army corps of iron-faced in- 
fantrymen who first bore the American 
flag to England and France. That first 
flag was carried by a band of seasick 
iodine merchants armed with gleaming 
bolos—by a medical detachment of 150 
young men who had been civilians in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania exactly two 
weeks before the day they landed in 
Liverpool as the vanguard of Uncle 
Sam’s army, the pioneers of the A.E.F. 
They landed in Liverpool on May 18, 
1917, and at Rouen, France, on May 
25,1917. On May 5, 1917, they had been 
college students, pinfeathered lawyers, 
salesmen and whatnots, a curious as- 
sortment, assembling in a hospital to 
take the oath of enlistment, hopeful that 
the rumor that had brought them to- 
gether was straight. They had joined 
Base Hospital No. 4, and the rumor was 
— this unit was going overseas forth- 
with. 

At noon of May &th the Cunard liner 
Orduna, survivor of three vears of sub- 
marine dodging, rode out of New York 
harbor with her cellar full of the rawest 
soldiers ever seen on active service. 
The rumor had been true. From the 


By One Who Made the Trip 


hospital the whole outfit had sped to 
New York on a special train and 
marched aboard the ship. There was a 
delay of some hours while packing cases 
full of uniforms and canned willie were 
being stowed into the Orduna’s hold, 
and then the American Expeditionary 
Force was on its way. In addition to 
the 150 enlisted men, still in their street 
clothes, ‘there were a score of surgeons 
and physicians, in brand new uniforms, 
doctors transformed into medical of- 
ficers, and fifty nurses wearing the 
Army Nurse Corps costume. 

This was the outfit which was.to make 
America’s front-of-the-curtain appear- 
ance on the stage of the European war. 
The Regular Army colonel who com- 
manded it, a veteran of the Philippines, 
must have had some misgivings as he 
surveyed his detachment. How to 
ground them in the Articles of War, to 
put them in uniform and to teach them 
to march, all in a week or ten days— 
that was his problem.. Some of the 150 
had become military rapidly—they were 
saluting the five Regular Army ser- 
geants who had joined the outfit in New 
York, and they had learned to say “sir” 
instead of “doctor” before they became 
seasick. 

The Regular Army sergeants worked 
at the outset to impress the rookies with 
their worthlessness and the general 
hopelessness of trying to make soldiers 
out of them. Warming up to their job, 
however, they unbent and betrayed 
enough human characteristics to dispel 
the early awe they had created. 

After a breakfast of codfish balls, 
served by cockney stewards in the third- 
class dining room close to the ship’s 
engines, the sack-suited, spring-over- 
coated soldiers ascended to the decks 
their first morning out and learned how 
to count off. Up and down the slanting 
boards they clumped, self-conscious but 
dogged, until somehow they found they 
could march in column of squads and 
quickly revert into company front. The 
codfish breakfast and the exercise 
brought visions of death to most of the 
company. Seasickness sounded retreat. 

It was a wobbly outfit which lined 
up the following morning on a lower 
deck for uniform and equipment issue. 
The packing cases taken aboard at New 


York were knocked open and a Quarter- 
master Captain and a half-dozen ama- 
teur assistants began handing out 
blouses and breech..s, shirts and hats, 
shoes and leather-faced leggins. The 
Q. M. C. depot which had assembled the 
shipment apparently had strange ideas 
of the average human form. Most of 
the breeches and bleuses proved to be 
in Boy Scout sizes or extra stouts. 
Shoes were of unheard of width or pre- 
posterously narrow. The issue rapidly 
became a lottery. Verily, this was the 
Army! 

The next complication was the regu- 
lation shots in the arm. Between drills 
for many days in succession the de- 
tachment filed before the needle. 

Meanwhile the crew of the British 
ship was rolling in luxury. Every deck- 
hand had eight pairs of American 
civilian shoes and every steward on his 
rounds looked like a_ second - handed 
clothing peddler. Never was greater 
prodigality seen. Every American 
cherishing a misfit uniform had be- 
stowed his discarded civvies on the serv- 
ants of his majesty, and the said serv- 
ants were sitting up nights guarding 
their new property and figuring its cash 
value. 

It was about this time that current 
exchange aboard the Orduna rated one 
overcoat as the equivalent of an illicit 
apple pie from the first-class dining 
room. A shirt and a necktie were the 
standard price of a haircut in the ship’s 
barber shop, until an American with a 
pair of clippers and a set of razors set 
up a rival shop and cornered most of 
the American silver money on board. 
Then also, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the A.E.F., French twenty-five 
centime pieces began to circulate as 
quarters. 

It was a mighty friendly and still 
somewhat informal wnit which lined the 
ship’s railing as the Orduna dropped 
her anchor in Liverpool on a foggy May 
morning. The Regular Army colonel 
and his five sergeants had done a fair 
inb of drilling, and it was a confident 
if not expert company of recruits which 
several hours later marched down the 
gang plank and lined up on the Liver- 
pool cobblestones. 

Liverpool and disillusionment! The 
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grand reception befitting an historic 
occasion wasn’t there. A_ seven-foot 
English policeman warily surveyed the 
newcomers wearing cowboy hats, but 
the carters and stevedores of the 
wharves scarcely noted them. Some 
new brand of Colonials, they probably 
surmised. True, a British staff officer 
in gorgeous red-trimmed uniform, his 
chest bespangled with ribbons, reviewed 
the detachment and expressed a really 
warm greeting in musical comedy ac- 
cents. When the American flag was 
unfurled as the two-weeks soldiers fell 
in behind it, Liverpool went about its 
business stolidly. There was nothing 
noteworthy about a column of men in 
khaki marching through a Liverpool 
street in wartime. That first parade on 
foreign soil was a dud. And happily 
so, because sartorically and militarily 
the outfit didn’t exactly fit into the 
role of conquering heroes coming or 
going. 

While the medical officers and nurses 
took one train for London, where they 
were to be received by the King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace, the re- 
cruits boarded another train to speed 
through Lancashire to the coast resort 
town of Blackpool, the Atlantic City 
of the British Isles. 

At Blackpool there was a real wel- 
coming reception. After the quiet 
entry into Liverpool the Americans ex- 
pected to alight unnoticed in an English 
tent camp, but a surprise was await- 
ing them. As their train rolled into 
the Blackpool station a band began 
blaring thunderously “God Save the 
King” or “America,” and they saw be- 
yond the barred gates of the station a 
street strung with flags and black with 
the hats of an enormous crowd. The 
crowd was cheering—“hip, hip hooray” 
in English and entirely in American 
fashion. The doors of the third-class 
coaches were opened by town aldermen 
in shiny top hats and frock coats, who 








shook hands as enthusiastically as if 
it were election day. 

Blackpool was proud to honor the 
first Yankees in the name of the whole 
British nation. It had been wondering 


_a lot what the Yankees would be like, 


and it had turned out to look them over. 
It had arranged for them to parade 
down the city’s Fifth Avenue and then 
out along its ocean-front promenade. 


BRITISH military band, marching 

with the precision of West Point 
cadets, led the procession. Behind them 
followed the guests of honor, marching 
not quite so well. They wore long 
issue overcoats, so long that they 
flapped about the ankles, providentially 
hiding, however, the imperfections of 
dress underneath. The crowd hailed 
their wide-brimmed -hats as proof that 
they were cowboys. But, despite all, the 
column of squads of two-weeks soldiers 
marched creditably through the town, 
cheered at every stop, and if the files 
of British Tommies facing them from 
eich curbstone were amazed by their 
style and appearance, the Americans 
never knew about it. The mayor of 
Blackpool reviewed the outfit in front 
of the town hall, wearing his wig and 
robes of office, and a good time was 
had by all. The parade and ceremony 
ended happily, and thus was the flag 
planted on foreign soil by an Ameri- 
can unit for the first time in the World 
War. 

For one week the Americans were 
billeted in the small family hotels of 
Blackpool, guests of the city. There 
was a round of concerts and entertain- 
ments in their honor. The English 
hosts were relieved to find that the 
flashing bolo knives their guests car- 
ried—resembling nothing so much as a 
new butcher’s cleaver—were not offen- 
sive weapons but had simply been in- 
herited by the Army Medical Corps 


from fighting days in the Philippines, 
where they served equally well to clear 
underbrush and to chop bamboo into 
splints for the wounded. The truth 
dispelled latent suspicions of American 
cruelty born of tales and motion pic- 
tures of Indian warfare. Blackpool 
said farewell with real regret. 

On May 25th the British Army Trans. 
port Western Australia steamed from 
dawn to twilight up the hundred miles 
of the winding Seine between Le Havre 
and Rouen, and a Rouen quay became 
the Plymouth Rock of the A. E.F. in 
France. There, in the heart of Nor- 
mandy, the first American soldiers set 
foot on French soil. They got an in- 
formal reception, and a_ spontaneous 
one. French, Belgian and British sol- 
diers swarmed out of the street ends 
along the river as the report spread 
that the Americans had arrived. They 
packed into the great cobbled square on 
the river front as the _ transport’s 
gang planks were let down. A file of 
German prisoners gazed, stolidly as 
their guards prodded them through the 
crowd. 

There was cheering all ’round— 
in about every language except Ger- 
man. The Indian troops of the British 
and French Moroccans in scarlet uni- 
forms comprehended that something 
new had come into the war. Belgians, 
Canadians, Tommies and Poilus crowd- 
ed closely to see the new flag and the 
new uniforms and a new kind of men. 
Past the tents of 100,000 British sol- 
diers, the first Americans marched four 
miles to a hospital camp on the edge 
of a sandy plain where Napoleon had 
trained his soldiers in another World 
War more than a century before. They 
raised there the first American flag 
that had been carried overseas in the 
World War, and there it had been fly- 
ing for weeks when Genera] Pershing 
and the first combat troops landed at 
St. Nazaire. 


Second National Essay Contest. 


$1,500 in Prizes for the Three School Children Who Best Tell 
“Why America Should Prohibit Immigration for Five Years” 


HE second annual American Legion 
National Essay Contest has begun. 
Under the direction of the National 
Americanism Commission of the Legion, 
three cash prizes will be offered for the 
best essays on “Why America Should 
Prohibit Immigration for Five Years.” 
The first prize will be for $750, the 
second $500, the third $250. The money 
must go toward college scholarships in 
any college which the winners select. 

The terms of the contest will be al- 
most identical with the terms of the 
first national essay contest, made possi- 
ble last year by the generosity of Na- 
tional Commander Hanford MacNider. 
The subject is different, and the dates 
for the contest have been slightly al- 
tered, but in general last year’s rules 
will prevail this year. 

Any child in America between 12 and 
18 years of age will be allowed to par- 
ticipate. The contest will close October 
12th, Columbus Day. The method of 
handling the essays will be the same as 
last year. . Legion posts everywhere 


will be furnished with information 
through the National Americanism 
Commission. They will be offered co- 
operation in publicity by The American 
Legion News Service. The National 
Americanism Commission has asked 
that posts everywhere see that the at- 
tention of superintendents, principals 
and teachers of public, private and 
parochial schools is brought to the con- 
test. Three nationally-known judges 
will make the final awards. 

In addition to the national prizes, 
three prizes will be given in each State 
for the three best essays submitted in 
that State. The first prize will be a 
silver medal, the second a bronze medal, 
and the third a certificate of merit. 
Posts may offer local prizes at their 
own discretion. 

The subject chosen is one close to the 
heart of The American Legion. The 
Legion repeatedly in national conven- 
tions has advocated the prohibition of 
immigration in America for at least five 
years. It has been dissatisfied with the 


past immigration policies and with the 
present three percent restrictive immi- 
gration policy. Information upholding 
the Legion’s point of view regarding im- 
migration may be obtained from the 
National Americanism Commission. 
Posts which are assisting school chil- 
dren in the preparation of material for 
essays may obtain this material from 
the National Americanism Commission 
of the Legion at Indianapolis. 

Schools throughout the country close 
early in June. It may be necessary for 
the Legion to develop the contest after 
the close of school in many places. Last 
year facilities were built up for bring- 
ing the attention of children to the con- 
test by newspaper publicity, so that 
when the schools were reopened in the 
autumn pupils were more ready for the 
task of participating in the contest—a 
task which was frequently assigned to 
them by teachers. More than fifty 
thousand essays were written on the 
1922 subject, “How The American Le- 
gion Can Best Serve the Nation.” 
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The Clubhouse That 


Hit the Trail 


HIS is the story of a Legion post 
which, starting with eleven dollars 
in its treasury and plenty of nerve in 


its members, found a _ possible club- 
house forty miles from where it was 
wanted, sawed it into twelve pieces, 


carted it over mountains and desert to 
town, and put it together again. 

Wanting a home of its own, Las 
Vegas (Nevada) Post appointed a com- 
mittee to explore for a building. At 
Goodsprings, a small mining camp 
forty miles away, they found an aban- 
doned “hotel” that had been put up 
during the palmy days of the Yellow 
Pine Mine. The owner gave the Legion 
committee a bargain counter price of 
$400, including furnishings—tables, 
chairs, desks, a pool table, a bookcase, 
and (tell it not in mournful numbers) 
a bar. An offer of $650 for a building 
site was wired to Las Vegas, together 
with ten dollars to secure the option. 
When a wire came back accepting this 
offer, the committee—on its nerve— 
signed an agreement to take over the 
hotel. The ten dollars’ option and a 
dollar and five cents telegraph charges 
left the post with a deficit of exactly 
five cents. 

At a special meeting of the post a 
financial campaign was organized. In 
three days of intensive soliciting $1,250 
was secured. This was almost enough 


to cover the expenses of getting the 
building and the lot together. 

Meanwhile the building had been 
sliced into twelve sections and brought 
to town in three truck loads, each 
round trip, because of the mountainous 
character of the country, taking four 
days. The bill for this work was $240, 
which, added to the cost of the build- 
ing and the lot, made a total of $1,290, 
or $40 more than the cash which the 
post had in hand. 

Again summoning its nerve, the post 
hired carpenters and painters to re- 
furbish its home. A kitchen, a 
screened-in back porch and a shower 
bath were added. By the time this 
work was completed the post had raised 
the $500 necessary to pay for it. 

Of course, in paying for its club- 
house on the installment plan Las 
Vegas Post was not skating on the 
edge of bankruptcy as much as this 
account might suggest, for the reason 
that, once building and lot had been 
paid for, the post had real property on 
which it would have been easy and safe 
to borrow money through a mortgage 
if necessary. As a matter of fact, the 
post was able to raise funds as fast 
as they were needed, and now it has a 
clubhouse to be proud of absolutely free 
and clear. 

Later improvements include a well- 
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This ex-miner’s hotel was hauled 

forty miles over Nevada mountains 

and deserts to fulfill its final destiny 
as a Legion clubhouse 


kept lawn, benches, a tennis court, and 


a boxing arena, with punching bags 
and other athletic equipment—a dance 
hall and gymnasium combined is to be 
added. Partly through the bargain 


prices secured and partly through mate- 
rial and labor contributed free by mem- 
bers of the post, Las Vegas Post ob- 
tained a clubhouse valued at $4,250 at 
a total cost to date of $2,200. 


All the Atmosphere of a Navy Home 


EMEMBER the story of the deep- 
seagoing gob who nearly died from 
lack of sleep after the war and whose 


mother had to heave buckets of water 
against her son’s bedroom walls before 
he could shove off for the Land of Nod? 

The mother happily 
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discovered -the value of 
atmosphere. In_ the 
same way, ex-sailors 
and marines, members 
of Furniture City Post 
of the Legion of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 
found they  couldn’t 
sink submarines, aban- 
don ship, or go ashore 
on liberty in the con- 
ventional atmosphere 
of the usual meeting 
place. They craved a 
nautical setting, where 
a floor’s a deck and the 
ceiling’s the overhead. 

And their craving is 
to be satisfied, for the 
post has obtained the 
; Major A. B. Watson, 
‘ veteran pleasure craft 
of Reed’s Lake, and is 
going to make her into 
a clubhouse. Fortu- 
nately someone _ had 
condemned the ship as 
unsafe to ply the wa- 
ters of the lake with 
her precious cargoes 
of young things seek- 








Members of Furniture City Post pay an ice-bound 
inspection to their newly-acquired clubhouse at 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ing romance in the 
moonlight of summer 
nights. Ralph Bulke- 
ley, former commander 


of the post, saw the possibilities of the 
old craft last fall, and set out to get 
her. 

When a gob sets out to get any- 


thing he usually gets it. The ship cost 


just one dollar, and a five-year lease 
on a strip of shore cost the same 
amount. The deal wasn’t put through 


in a day, though the owners of the ship 
and of the land showed the gobs they 
were with them right from the start 
of the enterprise. 

As soon as the ice cleared out of 
the lake, the carpenters’ gang of the 
post stood ready to convert the old 
craft into a sailors’ Heaven. The job 
is taking money, but the post’s treas- 
ury isn’t so bad off. The plans call for 
clubrooms, a ballroom, accommodations 
for swimming and skating parties, a 
canteen and other things to make the 
ship as real a clubhouse as any. The 
vessel will be beached on the wood- 
lined shore of the lake and the ap- 
proach will be beautified by landscape 
gardening. The Michigan Naval Force, 
as the old naval militia is now called, 
also will use the clubhouse as its head- 
quarters. 

Incidentally, since former gobs and 
marines of Grand Rapids have been 
told about their new clubhouse, post 
membership has more than doubled. 
Two hundred and fifty men had signed 
for a hitch on the Major Watson before 
a recent membership campaign had 
been concluded. .- 

Furniture City Post has also just 
adopted a troop of Sea Scouts. 
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They'll Say ‘They Haven’t Forgotten 


FORMER sailor has a sugges- 

tion to make which the Thrill 

Editor gladly passes on to 

those men who served on the 

ill-fated U.S.S. President Lincoln. Won- 

der how many will adopt this idea? 

The T. E. would like to know—so would 
Comrade Metcalf: 


ACH recurrence of Memorial Day brings 
back my particular thrill. Five years 
ago on that day we held services on the 
deck of the U.S.S. President Lincoln, 
steaming back to this country from France. 
Twenty hours afterward the Lincoln was 
torpedoed, and twenty-five minutes after 
being hit she sank. The thrill that is mine 
is not so much the remembrance of when 
the torpedo hit, but rather the fact that 
there was so little loss of life as a result. 
I believe that all the survivors of that 
ship, myself included, would like to observe 
some memorial to the twenty-six shipmates 
who went down with the ship. There will 
surely be a deep feeling among us all. This 
is the fifth anniversary of the loss of the 
Lincoln, and I want to suggest that on this 
coming Memorial Day all men reading this 
who were on the ship on that memorable 
Memorial Day arise and stand at attention 
for one minute to our shipmates asleep in 
the deep.— ARTHUR E. METCALF, Ex-C. 
Steward, U.S.S. President Lincoln, Sam- 
sula, Fla. 


NOTHER thought along these same 
d lines comes from a man who was 
present when the Ticonderoga went 
down. An American by adoption wants 
his comrades of the great adventure to 
be remembered: 


AM one of survivors of the American 
transport Ticonderoga, which was tor- 
pedoed and sunk by a German submarine 
on September 30, 1918, 1700 miles from 
land. From 262 men there were left only 
22, and all of us were wounded by the guns 
of that submarine. We were picked up by 
an English boat after we had spent four 
days and three nights in an open boat. 
Among the survivors were Commander 
James Jonas Madison, U.S.N., captain of 
the Ticonderoga, who was badly wounded; 
he died only last Christmas Day at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Brooklyn, after 
long sufferings. He was buried in Fair- 
view Cemetery, Bergen County, New Jer- 
sey, and I hope The American Legion will 
remember his grave on Memorial Day. 
But. how about those unburied heroes of 
the middle ocean? Thousands of ships 
have crossed the Atlantic since that time, 
and I haven’t heard or read that any honors 
were given to the men who went down in 
18 or that wreaths of victory were tossed 
out in their memory. Some of them haven’t 
any relatives to remember them, and I 
hope The American Legion, the comfort of 
gold star mothers and the back bone of 
the disabled veteran, will request every 
vessel that crosses the ocean under the 
Stars and Stripes to salute those 240 heroes 
and decorate their resting place with 
wreaths of victory on each Memorial Day. 
—JOHN N. MICHAELIDES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_. are those who say that the 
O.D. Pill and Iodine detachments 
existence in the home 
Here’s a refutation of that 


led a_ placid 
camps. 


Wonder just how this un-com- 
medic’s first-aid treatment 
Will the patient kindly 


charge. 
missioned 
panned out? 

make report? 


*PRRILLS? Oh, yes, several in less than 

a minute at Fort Russell, Wyoming, 
in the infirmary about two hours after sick 
call one morning. Date forgotten, but the 
thrill never, you bet. 

One of the privates on duty in the in- 
firmary cleaning up, and humble me stand- 
ing around killing time when one of the 
boys drops in to have some solution put in 
his eye as per the doctor’s orders. Now 
the goof on duty was a baker by profes- 
sion, who in a couple of months’ swamping 
around thought he had acquired more knowl- 
edge of medicine than our doc in all his 
college years and was so cocksure of every- 
thing he did that he was in trouble most 
of the time. But he was on duty, and 
anybody can use a medicine dropper. So 
“OOoouuuuuuu Nothing I have ever 
heard or will hear can describe the agony 
in that poor patient’s yell. 

I brushed the other medic aside, took the 
bottle and smelled pure carbolic acid. Al- 
cohol bottle empty. Regulation chest of 
dope open and a full quart of whiskey, 
sealed, showed the only possible way of 
saving that poor fellow’s eyesight. I broke 
the neck of the bottle against a chest and 
poured the whiskey into that boy’s eyes, 
afterwards using cocaine to allay the pain. 
Thrills aplenty in that half minute, includ- 
ing the action of holding down and trying 
to work on a man insane with pain more 
terrible than anything I can imagine. We 
saved his eyes, and I often wonder where 
he is and whether any bad effects showed 
up afterward. 

The solution that this medic should have 
used was a zinc solution and was in the same 
kind of a bottle as the carbolie acid. Both 
looked the same—why bother to read the 
label ?—H. W. Howarp, San Francisco, Cal. 


HE “shot at sunrise” type of story 

has been surprisingly lacking in the 
thrill letters received. Veterans, how- 
ever, are prone to stick to the truth 
instead of reporting rumors. What 
would have been your reaction in a 
case like the following? 


wy was near Cuisy, in the Argonne. I 
was a regimental runner. Two airplanes 


were battling overhead, and suddenly the 


American plane crashed to the ground. All 
of us wanted to be of some assistance to 
the two Americans, so my corporal and 
another runner started toward the spot 
where the two unfortunates were, and I 
followed. 

Our C.0., Colonel W , called to us 
to return, but none of us paid any atten- 
tion to him. He called a second time and 
then sent two officers after us. Of course, 
we then returned. 

I was the first of the little party to 
arrive within hearing distance of the col- 
onel, and soon learned that he was cursing 
me in no uncertain language, demanding 
what I meant by leaving the place without 
permission. Pulling his revolver, he yelled, 
“Damn you, I am going to shoot you as an 
example!” 

You cannot imacine my feelings. I was 
simply struck dumb. Thoughts were run- 
ning through my mind quick and fast, yet 


I could not utter a word. Like a flash it 
came to me that I had suddenly become ga 
disgrace to my friends and family and that 
they would publicly denounce me when they 
read that I had been shot by my command. 
ing officer for running away. 

My blood pressure was mighty high and 
cold sweat stood out on my body. While 
all this was running through my mind and 
the colonel, as I thought, was preparing 
to shoot me, my corporal appeared. The 
colonel then turned upon him and kindly 
let me live-—M. G. CHIANAKAS, Ch icago, 
Til. 


;,AMILY reunions overseas during 
the fighting days were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Did any 
more service men meet up with their 
sons or dads or brothers or sisters? 
We doubt, however, if anyone can turn 
in a reunion that beats the following: 


; ve been reading those thrills with a 

great deal of interest. I will tell about 
mine, and while I won’t go so far as to 
say that it was the only one of its kind, 
yet I am thinking that there were very 
few men who got a similar one. 

My boy was one of the first to get across, 
and when after a bit he got into the Gas 
and Flame outfit and began to get a little 
by the censor, I got itchy feet and kissed 
the wife good-by, changed the date of my 
birth and hot-footed it for Parley Voo. 
When I got over there, late in 1918, the 
boy was beating it up through the woods, 
Oh, yes, I tried, but I never did catch up, 
and one day I got a message that read, 
“Well, Dad, Jerry put my name on one and 
sent it over.” Whether he was killed, 
wounded or just scared I could not find out. 
Then I was sent on detached service down 
to Savenay. 

Came the Armistice and then wait, wait, 
wait. Letters from the wife reported she 
had heard through the Secretary of War 
that the boy was severely wounded. But 
I could not find where he was or anything 
about him. I tried to hunt him up, but 
there were too many hospitals about that 
time, also there were too many M.P.’s. So 
I just sat tight at Savenay, failed to report 
to my company and waited some more. I 
haunted the personnel office and the unload- 
ing depot. There were six base hospitals 
at Savenay at that time, and I became well 
acquainted with every one of them. 

One day in January, 1919, a boy pulled 
a card out of a little box and said that 
Claude A. Scott, Jr., was up at Base 69. 
Say, I earned more calldowns for failure 
to salute in the next minute and a half 
while I was traveling the mile and a half 
to No. 69 than a company of stevedores 
could absorb. I got by all of them, though, 
and when they told me at headquarters 
that the boy was in ward D-8 I committed 
a few more offenses. I walked down the 
ward between two rows of boys with pretty 
nearly everything cut off except their heads 
and came to a bed that showed a boy who 
was shy one leg. Yes, that was he. He sat 
right up and yelled, “Boys, boys, here is 
my dad!” 

That is when I got the thrill not only of 
the war but of my life, and I saw a light 
that shines neither on land nor sea but 
only in the eyes of those we love and who 
love us.—CLAUDE A. Scott, Sr., Caldwell, 
Ida. 
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The Profiteer Hunt 


running into the millions, and the de- 
tails may be interesting. 

The Shipping Board is liquidating its 
affairs. It is turning everything into 
cash that it can. Persons who have 
been in a position to observe the situa- 
tion believe there is a good deal of cash 
to be had through a proper review of 
the Board’s business transactions. The 
pier rental case of the Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Company has been cited as an 
example. The facts, as gathered from 
Shipping Board sources, in brief are 
these. 

In a memorandum dated September 6, 
1921, F. J. Morton, chief of the bu- 
reau of voyage audit of the Shipping 
Board offices in New York, reported 
the following payments by the Shipping 
Board to the Cosmopolitan company 
for wharfage at Pier No. 2, Hoboken, 
New Jersey: 

Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1920... 
Jan. 1, 1921, to June 30, 1921.... 


. $296,250 
156,025 


That is what the Cosmopolitan Ship- 
ping Company charged the Shipping 
Board for the use of the pier. But 
the Cosmopolitan company does not 
own that pier. The War Department 
owns it, just as it did during the war 
when its planks were trod by a good 
many thousand soldiers going over- 
seas. The War Department rented the 
pier to the Cosmopolitan Shipping Com- 
pany for $15,000 a month. That would 
be $180,000 a year. So it seems that 
this private concern, renting a govern- 
ment pier, and then subletting it back 
to the Government, made just this 
much by the transaction during the 
periods mentioned: 


Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1920..... $116,250 
Jan. 1, 1921, to June 30, 1921.... 66,025 
Sere ininéeeaeee $182,275 


This was making money pretty fast 
—and pretty easily. _The shipping 
company paid the Government $500 a 
day for the pier. It charged the Gov- 
ernment $250 a day for each vessel 
docked there. Most of the time there 
were four government vessels tied up 
at Pier No. 2. This was $1,000 a day. 
The foregoing is not all the Cosmopoli- 
tan company made out of the Shipping 
Board, though. It operated twenty 
Shipping Board vessels and got a five 
percent commission on all freight col- 
lections. In the summer of 1921, while 
the Cosmopolitan’s lease of Pier 2 was 
in effect, A. F. Mack, president of that 
company, became a Shipping Board offi- 
cial, and was given charge of all ship- 
ping operations in the New York dis- 
trict. It was one of Mr. Mack’s duties 
to approve of pier rentals. He had no 
occasion to act in his own case, how- 
ever, because his company’s lease was 
a five-year one, not expiring until Jan- 
uary 3, 1925. 

But shortly after Mr. Mack joined 
the Board former Senator George E. 
Chamberlain, one of the Shipping 
Board commissioners, instituted an in- 
quiry into the lease of Pier 2. His 
efforts brought forth the facts that are 
related here, and steps were taken to 
obtain the cancellation of the lease. 


(Continued from page 8) 


About this time Mr. Mack gave up his 
position with the Shipping Board. In 
August of 1922 the Cosmopolitan finally 
relinquished its profitable hold on the 
pier and refunded $60,000 to the Gov- 
ernment. Attorneys who have reviewed 
the facts in the face profess to believe 
that a suit in equity might yield a 
further return to the public exchequer. 
A restudy of the Cosmopolitan pier 
lease case would mean embarking upon 
a new line of endeavor, as far as the 
Shipping Board is concerned. For 
some time past the War Department 
has been delving into war contracts 
previously closed, and the enterprise 
has proved highly profitable to the Gov- 
ernment. Thus far the Shipping Board 
has contented itself merely with the 
scrutiny of unsettled claims. It is 
watching its expenditures more care- 
fully than before, but has not taken the 
forward steps the War Department has 
taken to obtain the return of money 
actually paid, though wrongfully. 


SHOULD Albert D. Lasker, chairman 

\) of the Shipping Board, be in doubt 
as to what steps to take concerning 
stories of alleged overpayments to con- 
tractors, the War Department should 
be able to help him out. A conference 
with Major General Mason M. Patrick, 
chief of Air Service, or with Colonel 
L. L. Deitrick, Assistarft Chief of Fi- 
nance of the Army, should be produc- 
tive of much serviceable information. 
The situation in the Shipping Board to- 
day is similar to that in the War De- 
partment, particularly to that in the 
Air Service a year and a half ago when 
General Patrick took charge. The 
whole department knew there had been 
enormous overpayments to Air Service 
contractors, and many agitations had 
been started in an effort to get this 
money back, but they came to nothing 
until Patrick took charge. He obtained 
the sanction of the Secretary of War 
to an experimental audit of thirty-five 
contracts. This work is about com- 
plete. The auditors contend that in 
these thirty-five cases the contractors 
were overpaid about $40,000,000. 

For the past four or five articles we 
have been reviewing the evidence dis- 
closed by the Covernment in support 
of these contentions. We have not 
quite finished with the list, but have 
merely digressed here to throw a slight 
gleam of light on the Shipping Board, 
where there is need for a Patrick. 
Patrick did not do the job alone in the 
Air Service. He had competent and 
zealous assistants among the officers 
of lower rank. A similar class of men 
will be found in the Shipping Board 
organization. They know the condi- 
tions and are only too eager to expose 
them. But they are powerless, as once 
their colleagues in the Army were pow- 
erless, because there is no Patrick and 
no Deitrick in the Shipping Board as 


vet. 

. The Shipping Board’s problem is not 
dissimilar to that of the Air Service. 
Mr. Lasker can find there the type of 
organization and method necessary to 
bring results. As evidence of the ex- 


cellence of these methods he could re- 
view the results that have been 
achieved and get a much more complete 
story of it than we have been able to 
narrate here. He could continue that 
story. Not all of the audits in the 
original thirty-five Air Service cases 
have been finished. Some of the most 
intricate cases—such as those of the 
Ford Motor Company, the Nordyke & 
Marmon Company of Indianapolis and 
the Willys Overland Company—are 
still incomplete. But six comparatively 
smaller cases, in addition to those we 
have told of before, have been finished. 
The total overpayments claimed by the 
Government are slightly in excess of 
1,150,000. This information is cer- 
tainly as available to the Shipping 
Board as it was to this magazine. 

For our purposes, however, lack of 
space prevents a detailed examination 
of these cases, some of which are much 
like those we have already reviewed, 
while others exhibit rather novel means 
of tapping the public till. We shall 
therefore give briefly only the salient 
features of each. 

The profits of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, on 
an order of balloons amounted to $795,- 
000, which the auditors say is $260,- 
412 more than the amount to which 
the contractor was entitled. Demand 
has been made for the return of that 
sum, which includes as its chief 
items a bonus of $140,265 and $102,- 
269 that the Goodyear Company col- 
lected from the United States and paid 
over to the North British Rubber Com- 
pany, which was not a party to the con- 
tract. 

Government inv2stigators contend 
that the payment to the British con- 
cern was made in pursuance of a re- 
ciprocal agreement made in 1911 be- 
tween the two firms, whereby the 
Goodyear Company in return for cer- 
tain trade information agreed to pay 
the other a percentage on the sales 
of certain products. The Air Service 
board which reviewed the matter holds 
that the American company got back 
value received for the $102,000 paid 
over on this contract. 

“In other words,” declares the board, 
“the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany was reimbursed for any commis- 
sions it might be required to pay by 
commissions received from the North 
British Rubber Company; and when 
they collected a commission from the 
United States they were in effect re- 
ceiving a double commission. In this 
connection the board calls attention to 
the fact that the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany had contracts to manufacture 
balloons of the same kind, using the 
same kind of fabric as did the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, and 
the Government was not required to 
pay royalty of any kind to the said B. 
F. Goodrich Company.” 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, how- 
ever, has been asked to return $106,115 
from its balloon contract profits, which 
total $379,973. The alleged overpay- 
ment involves a bonus of $97,469 and 
several smaller items which hinge on 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Why Not Go a Little Further? By Wallgren 
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Some People Think That 
AWOL means America Without 
Liquor. 
Ss. O. L. means Save Our Liberty. 
i. D. R. means Individuals’ Drinks 
Restricted. 


Liquid fire is bootleg hooch. 
Dum-dums are wifie’s first biscuits. 


Warning De Luxe 

Two colored soldiers, whose crap 
game had been abruptly terminated 
by the sudden entrance of the C. O., 
were debating hotly as to whether 
the hastily gathered up cubes had 
shown six or seven points at the last 
inspection. Finally one doubled his 
fist, extended it to within an inch of 
the other’s nose and soneugents 

“See dat fis’, uselessness? Gin Ah 
hits yo’ ’side de face wid dat, yo’ 
gwine see down yo’ back ’thout 
turnin’ yo’ haid!” 

“Huh! Am dat so, street sweepin’s ? 
See mah foot ? Oncet Ah kicks yo’ 
wid dat, eve’y time yo’ sits down yo’ 
leaves a footprint.” 


Direct from Coblenz 
“For strategic reasons,” explained 
the former machine gunner who had 
served with the German Army to one 
of the doughboys of the Army of 
Occupation, “‘we have had few gen- 
erals who could rival Marshal von 
Hunkenburg. On several occasions he 
has made a retreat without losing an 

officer or a man or a gun or—” 
“A minute,” added the doughboy, with- 
out proper reverence for the Impregnables. 


Two Viewpoints 


Alice: “Jack’s one failing is his reck- 
less spending.” 
Virginia: “I always considered that his 


most pronounced virtue.” 


Give Him Credit 

“Stab between the ribs,” bellowed the 
drill sergeant to thé stout and clumsy 
rookie, “and remember, always, always 
keep to the right of your enemy.” 

“That’s all right,” the rookie replied, 
mopping his forehead. “Yeah, that’s all 
right with you standin’ here and the 
dummy swingin’ there, but don’t you fig- 
ger my enemy’s got some sense, too? 


The Double Robbery 


The Punxville grocery store had been 
broken into and robbed. 

“It was the work of local thieves, home 
talent,” announced the sheriff after sleuth- 
ing the place over thoroughly. The grocer 


beamed. 

“Well, then,” he said, “I got no grudge.” 
“That’s neighborly—but why?” 

‘Oh, ’taint so much neighborliness. I 


guess we’re even. Chances are I’ve been 
sellin’ the guilty parties their groceries.” 


The Biggest Liar 
“Speaking of liars,” meditated Uncle Cy, 
puffing at his corncob pipe, “my hired man 
has ’em all licked. Why, do you know, 
this feller’s got such a reputation for un- 
truthfulness that my hogs won’t believe 
him when he calls them at feeding time.’ 


Army Recipes—No. 4 
One of the great pleasures that lie in 
eating Army hash is the delightful little 
surprises that one continually finds. 
Put contents of two dozen cans of corned 
beef (inclusive of solder) through a food 
grinder and add finely chopped beets and 


“Don’t ever breathe a word of this, Rex 





Gies Teal Ga Da 


” 


baked potatoes. Mix in several! horse- 
radishes and baste with dishwater. Sprinkle 
crumbs of misfortune over it, and allow it 
to cook slowly. After an hour, a few calves’ 


brains may be added, making it a more 
clever dish. Garnish with O. D. dressing 
drawn from the supply sergeant and 


smother with onions. If the cooks are too 
tender-hearted to smother the hash, they 


may turn their heads and force the K. P.’s 
to do the rough work. 
Slightly Insinuating 


Mrs. Muggs had the reputation among 
tradesmen of quibbling over the fraction 
of a cent, and she was living up to it in 


her argument with the ice man. 
“Is that all the ice I get for te 
she demanded peevishly. 
“Don’t worry, lady,” 
tiently as possible. “Some day 
be in a place where you couldn’t 
piece for a million dollars.” 


1 cents?” 
he replied as pa- 


you might 
buy this 


An Easier Job 


It was being made clear to the lady juror 


that she must say nothing—must talk to 
positively nobody while serving. 

“Oh, judge,” she cried, bursting into 
tears, “can’t I be a witness instead?” 


But Wives Are Different 
“Well, I see by the papers they’ve ac- 
quitted Mrs. Killem. Do you think she’ll 
ever get another husband?” 


“Why not? There are still plenty of 
men who believe in that old gag about 
lightning never striking twice in the same 
place.” 

Truthful 

“Look here!” exclaimed the prospective 
ear purchaser, bursting into the repair 
shop. “Beatum tells me he has run his 
ear for three years and hasn’t paid out 


I can’t believe it.’ 


one cent for repairs. 
hanic sad- 


“Tt’s right,” affirmed the mec! 
ly. “I did his repair work.” 


Compliment 


Judge: “You 
making w hisky 
Prisoner: 


are charged with 


” 


“Oh, you flatterer 


On Equal Terms 

A rookie who had been assigned to 
the Cavalry much against his will 
approached the sergeant and remon- 
strated. 

“Say,” he objected, 
horse in my life.” 

“Oh, that’s all 


“T never rode a 


right,” countered 


the sergeant easily. “We've got a 
horse that’s never been ridden in his 
life. We'll start you two off to- 
gether.” 

Pride—Before and After 


“Any message you wish to leave?” 
asked the sympathetic bystander. 

“You bet. Tell the world I got 
sixty-two out of this ol’ boat before 
she turned turtle,” gasped the ex- 
piring motorist. 


Sweet Charity 
A big burly man called at the rec- 
tory and when the door was opened 


asked to see the rector’s wife, a 
woman well known for her charitable 
impulses. 


“Madame, ” he addressed her in a 
broken voice, “I wish to draw your 
attention to the terrible plight of a 
poor family in this district. The 
father is dead, the mother is too ill 
to work and the nine children are 
starving. They are about to be turned into 
the cold, cold streets unless someone pays 
their arrears in rent, which amounts to 
fifty dollars.” 


“How terrible!” exclaimed the lady. 
“May I ask who you are?” 

The sympathetic visitor applied his 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

“I’m the landlord,” he sobbed. 

Once in a Lifetime! 

Greene: “Did you ever hear an after- 
dinner speech that was really worth 
while?” 

Dean: “Only once. Last night I dined 
with an old acquaintance and he said: 


‘Waiter, bring me the check.’” 


Otherwise a Loss 


He came home in the wee hours of the 
A. M. to find the Mrs. waiting up for him. 

“John,” she demanded sternly, “are you 
intoxicated.” 


“Hope so, m’ dear,” he mumbled cheer- 


fully. “The stuff cost me twenty dollars.” 
Oh—Very Likely 
Kelly: “D’ye think Casey’ll git time 
off for good behavior ?” 
Hoolihan: “I dunno. What’s he in for?” 
Kelly: “Beatin’ up his wife, four po- 


licemen an’ two detectives. 


Wage Slaves, Perhaps 
(Two ads—same day—from the Pittsburg 
Sunday Press) 
WantTepD—Active old men and boys to 
sell on trains. Apply News Stand B. & O. 


depot. 

Take home an active old man with you 
for a quarter. 

WANTED—Men under 35 at night for 
cleaning. Apply 401 Bindlev Bldg., Sev- 
enth Ave. and Grant. Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pa. 


No age limit in the daytime, whether 


they’re clean or soiled. 
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The Memorial Bells of France 


has passed into our national tradition; 
our two young soldier poets, Alan 
Seeger and Joyce Kilmer; and, beloved 
in peace as in war, Frederick W. Gal- 
braith, Jr., who at the time of his tragic 
death in 1921 was National Commander 
of The American Legion. 

The town chosen to receive the bell 
given in honor of Colonel Galbraith is 
Ivoiry, where he was wounded during 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive. The cure 
of Ivoiry voiced the joy and apprecia- 
tion of all the people in a letter received 
by the American Committee last Jan- 
uary. He wrote: 


Your letter of the 8th inst. astonished 
me. I learned therein for the first time 
that an American colonel had been wounded 
in my sector. How often should I have 
proclaimed this glorious and touching event 
in the ten or eleven villages that I have 
been serving since the Armistice! The 
good people of Ivoiry, if they knew the fact, 
had never thought to tell me of it, and 
so last Sunday at mass, gently and softly 
(for I love them), I scolded them for this 
“mission. 

I could hardly believe your first letter 
promising the bell. I thought I must be 
dreaming! But all is well, the beautiful 
bell has come. It is in the mairie, where 
I have been to gaze upon it with jealous 
and happy eyes. 

I cannot yet say when we can baptize it, 
for the work of repairing our church is 
still unfinished. When I can I will send 
you the information, and beg you mean- 
while to convey all our thanks for this 
memorial that so deeply touches our hearts. 


The baptismal ceremony to which the 
curé refers is quaint and charming, for 
a church bel! is treated almost as if 
living and sentient, so revered it is. 
A bell in memory of Randolph Brown, 
captain of Infantry, U. S. A., was dedi- 
cated a few weeks ago at Juvigny in 
the Aisne, captured in 1918 by troops 
of the 32d Division, and the ceremony 
was typical of the charm and simplicity 
that has marked the dedication of all 
our memorial bells. 

Almost every inhabitant of Juvigny 
was present at the baptism, dressed in 
his Sunday best. This little village 
happens to be the birthplace of the 
present bishop of Soissons, and he gra- 
ciously agreed to perform the ceremony 
himself 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
touching than the attempt to beautify 
the ugly wooden barrack that serves 
as Juvigny church... The windows seem 
to be stained cut-glass of beautiful de- 
sign, but a closer view proves them to 
be common glass covered with colored 
papers ingeniously cut out to represent 
the usual designs of church windows. 

On the occasion of the christening the 
interior was covered with flowers. At 
the end was an improvised altar, the 
altar ornaments of polished brass made 
from empty shells picked up on the 
battlefields. The building was full of 
people with quiet, serious faces, and 
2mong the most interesting guests 
were twenty war orphans in charge of 
Sisters of Charity, who had been 
brought from Soissons, ten miles away. 

The bell was suspended from a little 
scaffolding in the center of the church, 


(Continued from page 9) 


its inscription covered by a christening 
robe of real lace, which will later serve 
to decorate the surplice of the priest. 
Beside it stood the godmother and the 
godfather, and to the left knelt a group 
of six little boys in red cassocks and 
white surplices, while to the right were 
five old priests, four of them, including 
the bishop, having seen service in the 
trenches during the war. 

The bishop washed the bell inside and 
out, anointed it with oil, and purified 
it with burning incense, while the 
priests chanted and the orphans sang 
hymns of baptism. Still accompanied 
by the clear high voices of the children, 
the bishop sounded the first deep note 
of the bell, and after him came the 
godmother and godfather and all the 
members of the village, each anxious to 
sound the note of such good omen for 
their village. 

Another specially interesting gift is 
that of three bells, constituting ex- 
quisite chimes, for the church at Thiau- 
court, near which is situated one of the 
permanent American cemeteries. The 
chimes are the gift of friends of Capt. 
Oliver Beaty Cunningham. As this 
was written, plans were being perfected 
for the baptism to take place Memorial 
Day. The American Legion was to be 
represented. 

Perhaps the most touching gift of all 
is one that came to the American Com- 
mittee from Henry G. Crosby of Paris, 
who wrote: “I am extremely anxious 
to present a bell in honor of a buddy 
of mine, and would like to give it to a 
town we were in during the war.” The 
town chosen was Longpoint, Aisne, and 
the buddy so honored and loved was 
Aaron Davis Weld, United States In- 
fantry. 


List of Memorial Bells 


OLLOWING is a list of bells given 

to French villages in honor of 
American soldiers. The list includes 
the name of the village to which each 
bell has been given, date of christening, 
inscription on the bell (which. it will 
be noted, is sometimes in English, some- 
times in French), and name of donor. 
Note, in several instances, the pretty 
custom of giving to each bell a name 
all its own: 

BLERANCOURT, October 23, 1921. “A 
leglise de Blerancourt & la memoire de 
ARTHUR ELLIS HAMM, 326eme d’Infanterie 
U. S. A. Mort pour la patrie le 14 Sep- 
tembre 1918 a l’age de 26 ans. Je m’appelle 
Caroline Elizabeth.” Donor, Mrs. Arthur 
E. Hamm, second vice-president, American 
Committee. 

St. PrerreE AIGcLe, February 21, 1922. 
“A V’honneur et a la memoire de Lieutenant 
ViIcTOR CHAPMAN de I’Escadrille Lafayette. 
Mort pour la France.” Donor, John J. 
Chapman, Sylvania, Barrytown-on-Hudson, 
nm. ¥. 

JUVIGNY, October 8, 1922. 
of Juvigny in cherished memory of RAN- 
DOLPH BROWN, Captain, U. S. Infantry. 
Je m’appelle Ann.” Donor, Miss Jessie 
Brown, Utica, N. Y. 

Pont St. Marp (Blerancourt), Septem- 
ber 16, 1921. “A Véglise de Pont St. Mard 
en souvenir du Capitaine FREDERICK BEN- 
NETT REECE, R. E., Alt. R. F. C., mort le 


“To the church 


21 Avril 1918. Je m’appelle Marguerite 
Elizabeth.” Donor, Mrs. Spencer Kellogg, 
Utica, N. Y. 

SELENS, December 4, 1921. “A l’église de 
Selens en souvenir de du Lieutenant GASPaR 
Barton, U. S. A. Requiescat in pace.” 
Donor, Cincinnati Branch, American Com. 
mittee, Mrs. Charles Anderson, chairman. 

St. AuBIN, November 27, 1921. “4 
l’église de St. Aubin en souvenir de Samugy 
WIGGINS SKINNER, U. S. A. Requiescat in 
Donor, Cincinnati Branch, Ameri. 


pace. 
can Committee, Mrs. Charles Anderson, 
chairman. 

CRECY-AU-MONT, May 28, 1922. “Offerte 
a Véglise de Crecy-au-Mont en souvenir 


de JOYCE KILMER. Mort pour la patrie,” 
Donor, Poetry Society of America. 
LANDRICOURT. “‘Offerte par la Poetry So. 
ciety of America a l’église de Landricourt en 
souvenir de ALAN SEEGER. Mort pour la 
patrie.” Donor, Poetry Society of America, 
LEUILLY-sous-Coucy, September 25, 1922, 
“A Véglise de Leuilly a la memoire de 
WILLIAM COLEMAN ATKINS, U. S. A. Je 
m’appelle Sallie Anne.” Donor, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Coleman, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Ivorry. “Offerte a l’églice de Ivoiry par 
Mrs. Charles Ditson en souvenir du Colonel 
FREDERICK W. GALBRAITH, JR., né le 6 Mai 
1874, mort le 9 Juin 1921. Colonel ay 
147eme d’Infanterie, U. S. A. ‘Sans peur 
a la paix comme a la guerre.’ Je m’appelle 
Marie Esther Frederica.” Donor, Mrs, 
Charles H. Ditson, New York City. 
Bony, April 30, 1922. “Cette cloche est 
offerte a l’église de Bony par la famille du 
Lieutenant ALLAN MATHEWS, 132éme d’In- 


fanterie Américain. Tombé au _ champ 
d’honneur le 3 Aout 1918.” Donor, F. H. 
Norcross, New York City. 

VENDHUILLE, June 2, 1922. “Offerte a 


l'église de Vendhuille par LUCIUS SALISBURY 
en souvenir des officiers et des soldats du 
106€me Régiment d’Infanterie, Corps Ex- 
peditionnaire Américain, 1918. Je m’appelle 
Jeanne Georgette.” Donor, Lucius Salis- 
bury, New York City. 

BELLEU, September 3, 1922. A chime of 
three bells. The middle one is engraved 
as follows: “A la memoire des aviateurs, 
marins et soldats Américains morts pour 
la liberté et le droit 1914-1918. Je me 
nomme Hubertine Martine Achille Marie 
Madeleine. Je sonne la liberte!” Donor, 
Miss Mary Martin, American Committee. 

THIAUCOURT. “En souvenir du Capitaine 
OLIVER BEATY CUNNINGHAM, Corps Expedi- 
tionnaire Américain. ‘Il n’y a pas de plus 
grand amour que de donner sa vie pour 
ses amis.’” Each of the three bells carries 
the same inscription with the exception of 
their names, which are Sarah, Lucy and 
Jeanne D’Arc. Donors, Joseph R. Barroll 
and other friends of Captain Cunningham, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

FaucoucourT. “Offerte a l’église de Fau- 
coucourt par The Verse Writers’ Club de 
Los Angeles. En souvenir de Frep S. FIe.D, 
Soldat de lére classe, 163@me Campagnie 
d’Ambulance. Mort a V’age de 24 ans. Je 
sonne en l’honneur de Notre-Dame des 
Anges. Je m’appelle Jeanne D’Are.” 
Donor, The Verse Writers’ Club, Los 
Angeles, California. 

LONGPONT. “Offerte A l’église de Long- 
pont en souvenir de AARON Davis WEL, 
U. S. Infantry. Mort pour la patrie. Je 
m’appelle Félicité. J’ai eu pour marraine 
Pollée Crosby. J’ai eu pour parrain Harry 
Crosby.” Donor, Henry G. Crosby, Paris. 
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Our Merchant Air Service 


sidies as are granted air lines in Eu- 
rope could be expected here. Yet the 
United States Government has aided, 
directly or indirectly, in establishing 
other modes of transport—roads, canals 
and railroads. It should not sidetrack 
this policy to the disadvantage of aerial 
transport. 

And what of European commercial 
air supremacy? We have been told 
of the network of airways honeycomb- 
ing continental Europe and the British 
Isles, with printed time-tables and the 
other paraphernalia of an efficient rail- 
road. According to Professor E. P. 
Warner of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the truth is that while 
the actual flying time between terminals 
is fairly well on schedule the hours of 
arrival and departure listed in the time- 
tables merely constitute a set of numer- 
als. It is rarely that the schedule is 
maintained within half an hour, and 
departures one and two hours behind 
schedule time are common. 

American tourists, as a class, are the 
best patrons of the European airways. 
Managers of the lines place the per- 
eentage of American air voyagers at 
forty percent of the total traffic, but 
Professor Warner declares that in 
his own experience 85 percent of the 
patrons were fellow-countrymen. 


OW does commercial aviation at 

home compare with its develop- 
ment abroad? There are approximately 
125 aviation companies, or individuals, 
carrying passengers, and occasionally 
merchandise, for a consideration, on 
something approaching regular sched- 
ules, at various seasons of the year, 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. Forty are established 
on a sound business basis. Of first im- 
portance, due to its transcontinental 
nature and the regularity of its service 
under every weather condition, is the 
United States Air Mail. In one four- 
teen-month period its airplanes flew 
2,000,000 miles without a single fatality. 
Using remodeled army airplanes, it car- 
ried mail daily from New York to San 
Francisco with a punctuality of sched- 
ule very close to 95 percent. To do 
this required 372 employees, of whom 
only 39 were fliers, and the cost was 
consequently high, but from one to two 
days in time was saved. 

On the whole this is a praiseworthy 
performance, but Colonel Frank Searle, 
managing director of the Daimler Air- 
ways, leading British air transport com- 
pany, analyzes the situation in the cold 
light of business. The air mail has 70 
airplanes. The average distance flown 
per day by each plane is 64 miles. The 
speed of these planes was one hundred 
miles an hour. A motor transport com- 
pany that uses its trucks less than one 
hour a day would not be a business 
Success, declares Colonel Searle. To be 
self-supporting the colonel declares that 
planes must average 500 miles a day as 
a minimum and be ready for as much 
as 750 miles a day. Colonel Searle 
pushed one machine in his fleet to fly 
110,000 miles in less than nine months 
—the best previous record of a single 
machine was 80,000 miles in three years. 


(Continued from page 6) 


The air mail is now experimenting with 
ships specially designed for that service, 
and with safety features to make night 
flying safe. 

The biggest commercial aviation con- 
cern at home is Aeromarine Airways. 
This company, operating a fleet of 
hydro-airplanes, is pointed to with 
pride as proof positive that commercial 
aviation will pay without being sub- 
sidized by the Government. How much 
money this company makes it is impos- 
sible to learn, but certainly it is not 
losing money. It was denied with some 
emphasis that the company has particu- 
larly succeeded because its service was 
offered on an amusement basis rather 
than for plain commercial utility. 

In the summer it operates boats 
from New York to Atlantic City. Its 
winter schedule is from poirts along the 
Florida coast—Palm Beach, Miami, Key 
West—to Havana, Nassau and Bimini 
from domestic resorts peopled by per- 
sons of leisure and means 
which might be popular because of lack 
of restrictive laws in reference to 
liquids. This company has a contract 
for the transportation of mail from 
Key West to Havana, but its greatest 
profits are derived from the transport 
of passengers. The pilots employed 
are the best obtainable, including such 
flyers as Roland Rohlfs. Expert mech- 
anicians maintain the motors and 
planes in as near perfect condition as is 
humanly possible. 

In view of what has been said of the 
hesitancy of capital to invest in com- 
mercial aviation without governmental 
regulation one naturally inquires why 
this company should go ahead without 
such protection. The answer is that 
the craft used are seaplanes and there- 
fore the potentialities for damage to 
property in the event of a forced land- 
ing are minimized. The aviation com- 
panies or individuals who now fly over- 
land are risking whatever personal for- 
tune they may possess in the event of 
causing damage in a forced landing or 
accident. Without legal precedent a 
judge might hold that the flyer is re- 
sponsible for the perfect mechanical 
functioning of his craft and order a 
verdict that would completely wipe out 
the flyer. 


™RHAPS the most interesting de- 
velopment assured for the present 
vear is the establishment of an air-line 
from New York to Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. Vincent Astor, naval war aviator 
and descendant of the original John 
Jacob Astor, sold air travel to his exclu- 
sive Newport neighbors in commuting 
by hydro-airplane from New York to his 
country house during the past two sum- 
mers. By air Newport is ninety min- 
utes from Fifth Avenue, and there are 
no encounters with crude and impossible 
persons en route. But the airway may 
be traveled by persons of moderate 
means in the near future. There is a 
dependable little airplane on the market 
which may retail at less than $500, and 
in quantity production this cost could 
be considerably reduced. The air will 
not long remain exclusive. 
Another commercial project, which 


to points’ 


certainly will,not go forward until there 
is Federal regulation of the air, is a 
proposed dirigible balloon service from 
New York to Chicago, with a promise 
of extension across the continent. An 
investigating corporation has been at 
work on this project for two years and 
its feasibility has been established. In 
co-operation with German dirigible en- 
gineers—and Germany is the acknowl- 
edged leader in this phase of air trans- 
port—details have already been perfect- 
ed for the construction of a luxurious air 
liner, and the investigation is now con- 
fined to an ascertainment of safety. If 
a hundred percent factor of safety can- 
not be depended on, the promoters, all 
men of means and responsibility, are 
ready to scrap the whole plan. An air- 
ship differs from an airplane in that 
with every motor disabled it would still 
remain afloat. With a dead motor, or 
motors, an airplane can only glide to 
earth within a limited area, depending 
on its altitude. The most buoyant gas 
known to science is hydrogen, but hy- 
drogen is highly inflammable and when 
mixed with a small proportion of oxygen 
—five percent or more—it is a deadly 
explosive. But a new buoyant gas, 
helium, has been produced in some quan- 
tities, and although possessed of slight- 
ly less ascensional force than hydrogen, 
it is non-inflammable. The combustion 
of hydrogen has been a factor in every 
lighter-than-air tragedy, although not 
necessarily the primary cause. Helium, 
in the opinion of the writer, constitutes 
the complete safety factor in dirigible 
transportation. 


T is my opinion that dirigibles will 

establish confidence in the safety of 
air travel before airplanes come into 
general civil use. The airplane makes a 
snappier appearance and is much better 
advertised as a means of air travel at 
this time. The dirigible, in addition to 
a safety factor not possessed by the 
airplane, has a greater “useful lift,” 
greater space accommodations for pas- 
sengers and freight. The dirigible is 
necessarily a long distance craft; like 
the ocean liner, it requires time and 
work to dock and it cannot be operated 
profitably between stations less distant 
from each other than five hundred 
miles. The airplane can take off and 
land with a minimum of delay and 
therefore is naturally better adapted to 
short flights. The airplane is much 
speedier than the dirigible and is more 
easily maneuvered. Therefore there 
can hardly be competition in the realm 
of the air. One craft supplements the 
other. 

Aside from regulation, the one thing 
needed to establish commercial aviation 
as a reality is capital. Who will sup- 
ply it? Air transportation for passen- 
gers and freight by either airplane or 
airship will be in the experimental stage 
for the next five years at least. It 
certainly is no investment for the per- 
son of moderate means. The details of 
capital investment, maintenance costs, 
overhead and depreciation can only be 
proved by experience. It might be done 
in three years, certainly not less, and 
until these things are worked out in 
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detail no one can say with authority 
that so much capital invested should 
earn so much in dividends. 

These are the honest facts acknowl- 
edged by the leaders of the aviation in- 
dustry, and to their credit let it be 
recorded that they are doing their ut- 
most to,protect the gullible investor. 
For dishonest promoters are cashing in 
on the romantic appeal of flying. It is 
the favorite play of these wildcatters 
to organize a company using the names 
of men of some aviation experience. 
Through chambers of commerce and, in 
some instances, through municipal au- 
thorities, they have brought forth some 
such a slogan as.‘Put Tanktown on the 
Air Map” and by drawing a historic 
parallel between the town that got the 
railroad and the one that didn’t, have 
aroused community spirit to an extent 
where the citizens backed up their civic 
pride with hard-earned dollars. 


N the last two years an authority de- 

clares that commercial aviation com- 
panies, organized only to make the dol- 
lars fly into the pockets of their dis- 
honest promoters, have been capitalized 
to the amazing total of fifty millions of 
dollars. 
was unloaded on the credulous, but cer- 
tainly there was a heavy direct loss to 
investors, with a resultant black optic 
for any legitimate stock financing for 
air transport in later years. The ex- 
perimental work must be financed by 
men of means, and the flat statement 
may be made that regardless of facts 
and figures presented by promoters to 
prove the dividend possibilities of air 
transport, it is no speculation at this 
time for the person who cannot afford 
to lose. 

Federal regulation of the air is 
reasonably assured within another year. 
The telephone was financed when it 
looked like a freak invention by men 
of vision and imagination. Certainly 
the utility of the airplane and its com- 
mercial possibilities are more apparent 
today than was the telephone at a 
similar stage in its development. 

Passenger revenue is the chief asset 
of air transport. Four things must be 
assured to patrons—safety, comfort, 
regularity of schedule and a cost that 
is not excessive when the time-saving 
factor is considered. 

The airplane advertises its misfor- 
tunes because it is still a spectacular 
vehicle of travel. In the popular mind 
flying is a dangerous pastime. Military 
aviation, with its too-frequent trage- 
dies, has contributed largely to this 
general apprehension of the air. The 
other unhappy air-hazard advertising 
medium is the gypsy pilot. Officials of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
estimate that as high as seventy per- 
cent of civil aviation accidents are 
chargeable to the gypsy. But after all, 
both of these classes of flyers get down 
to a famous psychological advertising 
analysis: “Never mind what they say 
about you as long as they talk about 
you.” They have awakened the interest 
of a nation in flying. Aviation is new 
enough to command national newspaper 
space when a fatality occurs. It was 
so in the early stages of the automo- 
bile, and it will probably continue so 
for a time. 

Scientific and mechanical advance- 
ment has progressed since the war to 
a point where a manufacturer may sell 


To be sure, not all this stock . 


you an airplane with a guarantee that 
in*case of aerial mishap you will land 
right side up, provided you don’t collide 
with a telegraph pole or other obstruc- 
tion on the way down. The postponed 
Federal air regulations provide for the 
establishment of landing fields and for 
meteorological service to warn pilots of 
approaching storms and storm areas, 
both of which would recuce air accidents. 

This would necessarily limit accident 
causes to three factors—a poor pilot, a 
faulty craft, or a faulty engine. All 
of these things are regulated by the 
proposed licensing authority in the Fed- 
eral regulations. But they are subject 
to the limitations of human administra- 
tion. 

There are many war-trained flyers 
available as pilots in this country. A 
brief training period would qualify 
them for commercial work. A _ good 
pilot is possessed of flying temperament, 
which, if analyzed, would probably 
assay a high percentage of daring. No 
safer and more conservative pilots 
could be found than the flyers in the 
air-mail service today. Yet it was not 
so long ago that an air-mail pilot would 
think nothing of flying fifty miles off 
his course and making what he termed 
in his report a forced landing—to call 
on a friend. Yes, the friend wore 
skirts. One air-mail pilot was sus- 
pended for three months because he 
tried his accuracy in flight at knocking 
the bronze cap off a church steeple with 
the cross-bar of his landing gear. Army 
flyers like to try to hang a bird in flight 
on the guy wires of the wings. The 
air-mail service has disciplined such 
frivolity out of its pilots, and commer- 
cial companies will do the same. 

The gypsy is being eliminated to 
some extent by local authorities. <A 
famous woman aviator was barred from 
a state fair of prominence on the judg- 
ment of the management, and many 
other fairs followed suit. Many gypsies 
ended their own careers. Others saw 
the writing on the wall. The gypsy is 
not now the serious problem he was two 
years ago. 


N Europe the average fatality in 
commercial aviation is one to 400,000 
pessenger miles. Safety is increasing 
every year. The average in commercial 
aviation here is one to 384,000 passenger 
miles, or one might travel safely from 
New York to San Francisco 150 or more 
times before, on the law of averages, 
one would meet with a fatal accident. 
Flying is safe, and if you don’t believe 
it consult an aircraft insurance com- 
pany. Sentiment is a quality unknown 
to an insurance actuary. 

The mail service has demonstrated 
regularity of schedule of service in all 
sorts of weather through the day and it 
now is preparing to inaugurate night 
flying. Plans have been perfected for 
the first illuminated airway from Chi- 
cago to Cheyenne, Wyoming. Great 
flood-lights of five million candle power 
will mark a landing field at every 
tweny-five miles of the route, and 
smaller beacons will be placed every 
three miles between landing fields so 
that a pilot may always have three 
guiding beacons to align the course of 
his ship. Certainly it is an inexpensive 
method of building a highway. 

Cost is listed fourth in requirements 
because the time-saving element of- 
fered by air travel has as many values 
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as there are passengers. Time is money 
—how much money depends on the indi. 
vidual. On a straight comparative 
mileage basis, air travel, where now 
available in the United States, is con. 
siderably higher than railroad transpor. 
tation. It costs $75 for a one hundred. 
mile passage from Key West to Havana 
The flying time is 75 minutes. The 
125-mile flight from New York to New. 
port will cost $30. A Pacific coast com. 
pany has a fixed rate of forty cents a 
mile for long distance flights. Railroad 
fares average three cents a mile, not 
including Pullman. Air mileage jp 
Europe, heavily subsidized, costs tray. 
elers but eight cents a mile, and it hag 
been figured that on well-patronized 
airways, were it not for national com 
petition, the companies could operate 
at a profit on a rate of fifteen cents gq 


mile without the subsidy. The cost 
here is coming down. The average for 
1921 was 55 cents a mile. For 1999 


it was 42.8 cents a mile. 


N experience of the Daimler Airways 

of England is interesting. Colonel 
Searle wanted more patrons on the 
lines operating from Manchester to 
Loncon and from London to Amster. 
dam, Holland. He reduced fares to 
equal the fares by train and steamboat. 
By air Amsterdam was four hours and 
thirty minutes from Manchester. By 
boat it was 18 hours, with the incon- 
venience of transfers from train to boat 
and a rough channel passage as addi- 
tional discomfort. Yet there was no 
increase in air travel. Colonel Searle 
therefore decided that personal fear is 
the greatest handicap to,the growth of 
commercial aviation. From his long 
experience in transport of every char- 
acter—rail, bus and air—he is quali- 
fied to speak as an expert. But that 
experience is not necessarily applicable 
to the United States. 

The carrying of freight and express 
by airplane is still a nebulous element 
whose worth must be proved by experi- 
ence. There are projects for letting 
air-mail contracts at a rate of so much 
rer pound. Robert E. M. Cowie, a vice- 
president of the American Railway 
Express, is interested in any project to 
speed express matter by air, and all he 
wants is a guarantee of regularity of 
schedule and maximum compensation. 
No one has yet been able to tell him 
what the cost would be. 

There is another side to civil avia- 
tion, an important side in the light of 
preparedness. If there is no demand 
for airplanes there is no reason for 
manufacturers to maintain factories at 
?n annual loss and to spend huge sums 
in scientific research. Industrial pre- 
paredness is a phase of military pre 
paredness. The factories must 
operated constantly to he ready for war 
production. And similarly it is a wise 
policy to have a reserve of trained ait 
pilots. It takes two years to make a 
military flyer. A large part of that 
two years is in fundamental instruc- 
tion, engine design and maintenance, 
theory of flight and practical training. 
It would not take long to convert a civil 
pilot into a military aviator. The 
French air policy has been described as 
an attempt to rule the ether as Bri 
tannia rules the wave. Civil aviation 
should be a reserve of military aviation. 
Just now we have no civil reserve wo 
bragging about. 
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THE BIRTH OF OUR FLAG AND | 
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Delius Bration Post, $10 
WATONGA 


Anna 0. Patt 


CrisTOBAL 
A urilery , 


0. Blankenship Post, $20 
duxiiiary to 


Hershey Post 





ies $1. 50; * seca OWN 


Keith Cretors Post, $8 
Service Star Legion ‘ 
Leo J. Kerner Post, $15.40 
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Summit Post, $25 
Bird McGinis Post, $50 
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H. M. Boyd 
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vate: Glenn Sharrow Post, $3 
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Irvin H. Slesser, $ 


Gilbert S. Waid denne $10. 
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» Thomas Roberts Reath Marine Post 
5 Bullock Sander rson Pos st, ” $8 
Elizabeth Sproul, : 
Asper Post, $10; 
fuxiliary to Avonworth P. 
William Marshall Crawford 
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» 8% Fats Caen 
“Le tke Shore Post 4 

Lyciprus 
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-1.138 
888 
464 
.380 
.260 
253 
241 
239 


N. Hampshire .233 


224 
221 
214 
.210 
-199 
.180 
175 
172 
157 
-147 
133 
127 


124 


wages 


113 


D. C. Heads U. S. 


HE District of Columbia leads 

all departmenis of the Legion 
in the continental United States pro- 
portion of amount raised to its quota 
e first department within 
the United States to exceed its quota 
Endowment Fund. 
New Mexico was nearly over when 
the accompanying table 
piled, and Connecticut was on the 
But Argentine ] 1 
} more 


Mexico 


than 
Legionnaires 
raised almost twice their quota, and 
Cuba Legionnaires had gone ten per- 
quota, 

list of departments in the 
tal oo States as they or on 


Utah 
California 
New 
Wisconsin 
Ohio 
New Jersey... 
Illinois 
Maine 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Massachusetts .0f 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Georgia 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Washington 
OS eee 
Rhode 

N. Cz 
W. Vi irginia | 

: ‘a. ~ ames 
S. Dakota. . 


A VACATION every week- 
end, a“‘sport-spin” every 
evening, brisk, bracing trips 
all summer in the cool, clean 
country air — if you have a 
Harley-Davidson! 


Take any road—even where cars 
detour — and breeze swiftly and 
comfortably away from the din 
and dirt of the city. Easy on 
your pocket-book, too—the 
Harley-Davidson’s average up- 
keep is only two cents a mile (gas, 
oil, tires and all.) 


No wonder they say meotor- 
cycling is “the greatest sport in 
the world”! 


Pay-as-you-ride! Most dealers 
have an Easy Payment Plan. 
Ask yours about it. Lower prices 
and 10 improvements on 1923 
Harley-Davidsons. Write us 
for free, illustrated literature. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 





Money-making sales opportunities in open 
territory. Write Desk A-2 












U. S. » Krag Carbines 


AMMUNITION $4. 00 HUNORED. 
Send for new catalog 


W. Stokes Kirk, 1627-E, 














outs ink, mashwete and other 

atct ish, fur-bearing animals, in large 
numbers, with our new, Fold- 

ing, Galvanized Steel wie Trap. It catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


| J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 44, Lebanon, Mo. 








DETTE 


Spartanaires Everywhere 


are organizing their own baseball clubs and 
i Young America has caught the 
Spartanaire spirit. 


ON 


DU. O.U US SOON NG 


carrying the message of The American Legion 
into every home. 


NEEDS THE SPARTANAIRES! 


Start your boy immediately. Have him write 
for full particulars. Here is his opportunity! 


UNONELG) NG AG NG 





The Spartanaire Clubs and Companies 
627 West 43d Street 





ON OT OG 


Your boy—any boy iS 

can organize a Spartanaire Club. He will be = 
a business of his own and a cash &% 

profit for his work—plus a dividend for his 5 
club. He will get a valuable training in 5 
business management and salesmanship by < 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


New York 


DB BV (B/W AWW. 4 





a Roads Lead to Joyland 
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7 Diamond 





Seven perfectly cut and matched 
blue white diamonds expertly 
set in hexagon epoee — 
num mounting. Looks like 2 
ct. solitaire costing $750. ate 
a a green gold 
Only $67.50. 


“10 Months to Pay 
$2 brings this ring to 
you. Ifsatisfied 
keep itand you need 
ay only$5.50 a month. 
if not satisfied, return 
it and you owe us noth- 
ing, not one 


Solitaire Cluster 


nny 
all "iendeome 
ond & Gift 
Book sent on eomcendl Hun- 
dreds of sensational bargains 
illustrated. It costs you nothing, 



























write for copy 1093-K, 
“THE “HOUSE “OF QUALITY: 


CAPITAL $1,000,000: 


LW. SWEET. INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY; NEW YORK. 


TAILORING SALESMEN 


Fastest selling made to measure line, suits, 
overcoats, $29.50—one price, all wool, every- 
thing guaranteed. Profits in advance, steady 
job. Biggest old reliable house. Experienced 
or not, write us immediately. 

W. D. SMITH & CO. 
Established 1895 5  Dept.52 Chicago 


STONEBRIDGE LANTERN IXe. 


bridge Folding Candle Lantern: P| 
unbreakable—fits the pocket. Brand 
new—never sold at this price before. 
FREE Onr bargain catalog, contains 

4 over 1000 camping items. 
Write for it today 


































The nationally known Stone- 












Model lis maine neta 
Fee Secured. ~ ‘Trade- 
marks and Copy- 


PATENTS wis aw 


E. E. STEVENS, Jr. fest te ten 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 


Soliette - @momk mber of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& CC Dt ess y 

Gisciite aval t iy 
advice without c 
Barriste rBh igs, W: ey D.C, 





ske etch or model for examination. Offices 
; 338 Monadnock Block Chicago, llls: 





EX-SERVICE MEN 





Bocune Ralinee Postal Clerks 


$1600 to »$2300Y ear 


HUNDREDS NEEDED 
Every Ex-Service Mar Should 
Vrite In 


Uo Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T191 





ar 

Steady Work No mend sw. Rochester, N. Y. 
Paid Vacations SL _ dirs: Send me, without charge, 
1) Sample Railway Postal Clerk 
Common e ducation at E zgemnatien questions; 2) 
P © Schedu showing places of U.S 
~~ Governme nt examinations: (3) arr of 
- many Government jobs obtainable; (4) In 


formation regarding preference to ex- ae 
ice men | 








SCHWENKVILLE: Roy S. LeRoy Post, $5; 
Jessop Post, $10 TARENTUM Annie S. Toe 
Vitte: Robert B. Woodbury Post, $25; J. Parke Hood $1 
Brink, $1; Joel Cookson, $1; D. S. Gressang, $1; John 
$1; James Cantwell, $1; Walter Farquhar, $1; John 
Walter Graeff, $1; Samuel Lee, $1; Dr. Wal \ 
Leonard Delph, $1; Albert Vogt, $1; Harold B. Se 
iam McCool, $1; James McConnon, $1; Ear! 

E 7 Maley and Thomas A. Rehr, $1; H 
1 uench, $1; John E. Schlottman, $1 
Wesley K. Woodbury, $10; Mrs. Katheri 
s. Ruth G. Woodbury, wd Mrs 

rp, $1; Ida 


E ao ng M 































a} ° rs, Runkle, $1; Miss A. Gries sbaum 
Mrs Charles A. Schlottman, $1; Mrs. John J. Moore, $1. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Sprincrietp: H. J. Bailey, $1 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Hicumore: Frank Vopat Post, $50.80; 
Summit: L. L. Raymond, $1; CenTervitte: Frank Holcombe 
Post, $5; Parker: George E. Sperbeck Post, $10; PUKAWANA 
Newman Millage Post, $10; Futon: Fulton Post, $5; FRvuITpace 
Fred D. Melton, $1; McLaucuun: Eugene Younghawk, $1. 


TENNESSEE, Sr. Eimo: James Craig Lodor Post, $2; Li 
— Post, $5. 

TEXAS, Houston: Awusziliary to Thomas Dismuke Post, $8.20; 
Gatveston: George C. Garther, $5; Dattas: Dr. E. W. Breihar 





$10; Pratn View: Auzxiliary to Ray Blakemore Post, $6; SAB 
Nettie Peters, $3; Cugsro: Dinter Post, $13.80 


UTAH. Wetusvitte: Wellsville Post, $3; Mowrtanp: Mohr- 
land Post, $10; Sat Lake City: Estella McMauer, $5. 

VERMONT. Wetts River: Earl Block Post, RUTLAND: 
Rutland Post, $25; Morrisvitte: Morrisville Post, $11; Sprinc- 





The Road of 


HE death of a friendless young sol- 
dier, a Greek by birth, provided the 
inspiration for one of the most touching 
memorials yet created by members of 
the Auxiliary for World War veterans. 
The youth served gallantly overseas, 








FIELD: Ernest N. Brookings, $1 ALBANS: A v 
Mountain Post, $30; Bkatttewoxo: Pearl T. Clapp, go am 
rong oer tag R t D. Whitt $ Der By! 4 uz; “a 
to E. Gordon osby Post, $25 “ay 
viRG INIA, Hampron: H. Whitmore Brown, $5 nad 
Mra. Harr y C. Lupton, $1; N k: Epworth Leag Menak 
M $2. $5 % 
was SHINGIO RAYM Mr R. A. Por $ Starr 
W. J. Robbins at — 
WEST VIRGINIA S. S. Wheat, $3; Knog 
Garland Ashworth, $2; H F r 


WISCONSIN 
P $ 





Joss Mac Donal 





$18; Auma: Mart ire $ ima F $ 
WYOMING. k: O. H. Ar $ A Ano 
$ Deve red D. Sith I $10; £ ‘ A usilig 
nt of W ting, $ RKe.ty: B 





Remembrance 


was wounded, and returned to the lanj 
of his adoption. But his hymen ex 
posure and hardship brought illness an 
death. The public burial ground—th 
potters’ field—was destined to be his 
last resting place, when the Auxiliary 








post 
reac 








Years. 
NATIONAL PRIZES: First, 


Rules: 
All girls and boys between the ages of 
12 and 18 years, inclusive, are eligible 
to enter this contest. 
Only one essay to a person. 
Essay will not be over 500 words in 
length. 
Only one side of paper to be used. 
A margin of one inch must be allowed 
on either side of paper. 
After essay is completed paper should 
be neatly folded, not rolled. 
Spelling, penmanship and neatness 
will be considered in judging the 
winner. 
Age wil! also be given full considera- 
tion. 


Date: 
All essays must be received at a 
place designated by the county 
superintendent of schools not later 
than midnight of October 12, 1923. 


County Judges: 


The county superintendent of schools 
is asked to select three judges whose 
duty it will be to choose the best 
essay for their country. The Am- 
ericanism officer of the county 
shall co-operate in every way with 
the superintendent of schools and the 
judges of the contest. The winning 
essay of that county should be for- 
warded to the Department Ameri- 
canism Chairman of The American 
Legion not later than midnight of 
November 1, 1923. 


Rules for the Second National Ameri- 
can Legion Essay Contest 


SUBJECT: “W hy America Should Prohibit Immigration for Five 


$750; second, 


[To be used for scholarships in colleges indicated by the winners.] 


STATE PRIZES: First prize in each 
second prize, a bronze medal; third prize, a certificate of merit. 


$500; third, $250. 


State will be a silver medal; 


Department Judges: 


The state superintendent or school 


commissioner of the state schools 
will be asked to select three judges 
for his State. The duties of the 
state judges will be to select the 


three best essays from the winners 
in the counties of the State. These 
essays shall be forwarded to the 
National Americanism Director of 
The American Legion, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, not later than midnight 
of November 15, 1923. These essays 


shall be enumerated first, second 
and third. 
The national winners will be an- 


nounced a few weeks after November 
15, 1923. 


Pledge: 


At the end of each essay the follow- 
ing pledge must be signed: 
“IT hereby pledge my word of 
honor that I have written this 
essay myself. I am years 
old.” 





(Signed) Name of contestant 


‘Street Adldwees 
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= 
to U.S.S. Tampa Post of Tampa, Flor- 
jda, became interested. 

As an outgrowth of that interest a 

lovely plot of ground on a hill along 
Tampa’s memorial highway was bought 
and dedicated with the burial of the 
Greek Legionnaire as a “little Arling- 
ton.” 
Mrs. O. N. Bie, president of the unit, 
describes its location as follows: “It is 
on the memorial highway, now called 
‘The Road of Remembrance,’ dedicated 
by the citizens of city and county to 
those who died in the service. The road 
is fourteen miles long, marked at each 
end by a fine monument, and planted 
for its length with water oaks and pink 
and white oleanders. On each oak wil! 
be placed a copper plate bearing a veter- 
an’s name.” 





LEGION LIBRARY 








Book Service 


OOKS of particular value to indi- 

vidual Legionnaires and to Legion 
post libraries are made available to 
readers of the Weekly through special 
arrangements with the publishers. In 
some instances these volumes are of- 
fered at a considerable reduction from 
the original sales price. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 26TH DIVISION. 
Five hundred official pictures of Yankee 
Division activities. Group pictures of di- 
visional units showing ten thousand recog- 
nizable faces. Brief history of the division. 
Honor roll. Citations. Foreword by Maj. 
Gen. Edwards. 320 pages, 8 x 11 inches. 
Price: Cloth, $5; leather, $8. 

THE Victory AT SEA. By Rear-Admiral 
William Sowden Sims. The story of the 
convoys, destroyers, submarines, sub-chas- 
ers, mine barrages, naval land guns, and 
other phases of the work of the United 
States Navy in the World War. 410 pages. 
Price: $3.20. 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE. By Jennings C. 
Wise, Lt. Col., Hist. Sec., General Staff, 
AE.F. An unembellished, accurate account 
of Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry and the 
Marne-to-the-Vesle fighting, in which the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 26th, 28th, 32d and 42d 
Divisions participated. Maps. 255 pages. 
Price: $1.60. 

Our 110 Days’ Ficutinc. By Arthur W. 
Page, son of the late Ambassador Walter 
Hines Page. A concise story of the organi- 
zation and combat participation of Ameri- 
ean troops from Cantigny to the Armistice. 
Tabloid histories of all A. E. F. divisions. 
Maps. 283 pages. Price: $2.50. 

Our GREATEST BATTLE. By Frederick 
Palmer. A comprehensive account of the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive by America’s fore- 
most war correspondent, who saw all of 
the divisions in action. Maps. 617 pages. 
Price: $2.50. 

History OF THE 79TH Division. An of- 
ficial account of its organization, fighting 
and return home. Honor roll. Citations. 
“i 200 photographs. 510 pages. Price: 


History OF THE 29TH DIVISION. Official. 
Complete story of the Blue and Gray divi- 
sion. A complete divisional roster. 81 
pages of photographs. 493 pages. Price: $5. 

History OF THE FourRTH DIVISION. Of- 
ficial history of the organization, training, 
fighting, occupation days and return home. 
Illustrated. Price: $2. 

Prices listed are net and include packing 
and mailing charges. Send order with re- 
mittance to the Legion Library, 627 West 
48d Street, New York City. 
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Equipped with I Have Already Given 49 
Electric Lights and Starter. 


Freight and War Tax Paid. Autos—Here are Two More! 


Write Me Quick 


(Prizes will be duplicated in case of a tie.) 
Everyone taking an active part in this contest 
willbe well paid in cash, whether ornothe wins one 
ofthe Fords or one of the other Grand zes. Just your 
name and address, with five or more faces correctly 
Cash Rewards, Motorcycles, Bicycles, Gold Watches, marked in the picture below, starts everything. But 
Diamond Rings, Phonographs, Chests of Silver, every minute counts! So write at once. 


| Find Five Faces—Mail This Coupon 


Get Your Surprise Gift Package 
and 1000 Votes! 
Find five faces inthe picture—mark with pencil and mail today, 


with your name and address. You will promptly receive your Surprise 
Gift package and 1000 votes as a starter! DO IT NOW! 


D. W. Beach, Mgr., 


On August 80th I shall give a new Ford Sedanand etc. 
a Ford Touring Car totwo people, living in the country 
or a smalltown, who are prompt and energetic in fol- 
lowing my instructions. It may as well be YOU! 

I will also give away thousands of dollars in 








Dept. 396, Spencer, Indiana 




















Wire Your Orders 
for Poppies— 





| @ IV MEMORIAM” 


t! 


cents each 


Everyone will want to wear Price 


them Memorial Day 


delivered. 


Your unit 
Many varie- 


this last 
your Post 


Don't lose 


opportunity to raise 
funds for , 


through the sale of 


with National Headquarters 
should join in this work 


too 


poppies. The fact that these poppies will be ties of inferior poppies are being sold by 
sold by the Legion to aid in raising the quota private commercial organizations. Do not 
for the Graves Endowment Fund and other accept these substitutes Any profits de- 
worthy purposes has been widely advertised rived by National Headquarters will be 
Now itis up to your Post to meet the de- devoted entirely to service and relief work 
mand. Remember, there is only one official Amer- 
You must act quick. If your Post has de- ican Legion poppy 


layed taking some definite action call a spe- 
cial meeting at once. Estimate the number 
of poppies you believe can be sold in your 
community and place your order at your 
earliest opportunity 


Shipments will be made promptly C.O.D. 
If preferred your remittance in full can be 
included with your order 


All poppy transactions cash. No charge 


Hundreds of posts have placed their orders or approval orders accepted. 


RUSH ORDERS DIRECT TO 


EMBLEM DIVISION, NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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MEN-IWill Make You 
“em, AUTOMOTIVE 





| ELECTRICIANS 


Wonderful New Field 
Pays $75 to $100 a Week 


After Few Weeks Training 


If you want big money, here's your ¢ hance. A 
wonderful new field—Automoti ive Electricity— 
needs thousands of men to fill jobs now wait- 






ing—jobs that pay $75 to $100 a week. You 
don't have to know a thing about autos or 
electricity. For by my amazing new easy 


method I make you an automotive electrician 


in a few weeks. 
Thousands of Men Wanted 


Jobs are waiting for trained men And I will 
fit you in a few weeks to locate instantly any 
electrical trouble on any make or model of car 
and have your repairs made while the average 
man is fiddling around looking for the troubk 


Big Free Book 


This big free book has started hundreds o 
men on the road to success and big pay 
Bletcher of Chicago earns $100 a week 
Ellerd makes $1000 clear profit each month 
This book tells how I guara 
you in 8 short weeks here in Chicag 
right in your own home in spare time. Send 
for this boc a immediately State whether 

in Chicago ¢ ‘ 


ereste 
FREE Ho ome Study Course. Wri 
don't delay your succ 
BOOK ninute. 


Ambu Engineering Institute 
Dept. 145, 2632 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


AGENIS!. 3, 


$100 to $200 a Week! 
Take orders for the only auto lubri- 
cation which forces Heavy Olt at 2,000 
ds hydraulic wromne into chi 
‘ings. Makes 
caps 


for ti sami 
Write for veo gan" 























a a 
opportunity for i925. 


% Lubrication “**"*,2°'0s 


ride reeds and last longer. Chassis lubrication 
now a white-collar job with service-station — Big in- 
ducement to first agent In each locality. Write tod 

H. G. SAAL CO., 1800 Montrose Ave., Dept. 313. Cuicaco 
mi 











WANT WORK 


AT HOME? 

Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. 
Men or women. No selling or canvassing. We 
teach you, guarantee employment and furnish 
WORKING OUTFIT FREE. Limited offer. 
Write today, ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 
Dept. “I” 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago | 

goverment what three dol- 

Address CIVIL SERVICE EXTENSION LEAGUE, 


CIVIL SERVICE| 
Position under lars will do for 
P. 0. Box 842. War Veterans’ Dept. Washington, D. C. 








Do you want a 5 If so, let us tell you 
Civil Service . you at Washington. 














- FREE LESSONS 


Expert Auto and Motor Work 









a ~*~ 
a AS, Earn $45 te $90 2 week 
> * Boys, men—16 or over, should 
es write at once 
7 = — UPON | 
=a FRANKLIN INSTITUTE | 
- opt. T-434, Rochester, N. Y. 
snes send me > abec lutely free, | 


ple lessons in Moto and Auto | 
Operation and Construction as taught .> 10 weeks spare moments. 


Name 


questions of audit and contract inter- 
pretation. 

A brother of Newton D. Baker, for- 
mer Secretary of War, was financially 
interested in the Engle Aircraft Com- 
pany of Cleveland when that concern 
obtained a contract to build planes at 
cost plus ten percent. When the Sec- 
retary learned of this he offered the 
company a choice of one of two courses 
of action: Either Mr. Baker (the Sec- 
retary’s kinsman) should sever all con- 
nection with the firm or the firm should 
surrender its contract. Mr. Baker re- 
tired. 

Every person who is sincerely inter- 
ested in the punishment of actual 
profiteers, whoever they may be, and 
in the recovery of monies unlawfully 
paid to contractors should rejoice that 
this happened. It strikes a dangerous 
and effective weapon from the hands 
of those who are trying, from one mo- 
tive or another, to discredit and im- 
pair the Government’s efforts in this 
direction; it deprives such opposition 
ef another opportunity to raise the cry 
of politics and shout discredit on the 
whole activity by branding it as a po- 
litical maneuver. The Engle matter 
cannot be dismissed as a partisan at- 
tempt to get former Secretary Baker 
or to embarrass his party. 

Though small, the Engle case illus- 
trates exceptionally well what former 
Assistant Secretary of War Benedict 
Crowell called the “vicious” nature of 
the cost-plus contract. The more it 
cost to manufacture a plane, the 
greater were the profits of the Engle 
Company. For example, the company 
charged the Government for lawyers’ 
fees in the sum of $2,048 which Air 
Service auditors declare had no relation 
to the war contract. And not only did 
the Government pay this bill, but it 
paid an additional ten percent, or 
$204.80, for the privilege of doing so. 
Contrary to Treasury rulings the com- 
pany collected $19,990 for plant guards, 
and on top of that it salted away a 
profit of $1,999. Football, baseball 
and basketball teams were outfitted at 
an expense to the Government of $215; 
taxes paid amounted to $842 and di- 
rectors’ fees to $741—all of which pay- 
ments, the Government contends, were 
illegal, and on all of which the contrac- 
tor reimbursed himself, not only for 
the sum itself, but the sum plus ten 
percent. The Engle Company has been 
asked to refund $26,439. 

Increase by a few thousand times the 
amounts in the foregoing recital and 
you will have a more accurate concep- 
tion of the crimp the cost-plus form 
of contract put in the national wallet 
during the war. Two lines in the au- 





| ditors’ report on the Hayes-Ionia Com- 


Michigan, tell 


pany of Grand Rapids, 
This concern 


the story over again. 
manufactured airplane parts. Govern- 
ment investigators found its records 
badly confused, but they report over- 
payments as follows: 

Paid to guards, $4,196.25; 
company as profit, $419,62; 
$4,615.87. 

From the Lewis Spring and Axle 
Company of Chelsea, Michigan, the 
War Department has demanded the re- 
turn of $17,387. The principal item 
is $10,273, which the department con- 
tends was paid to the company on the 


paid to 
total, 


# 





account of the United States Spruce 
Corporation, which furnished materials 
to the Lewis concern. The contractor 
failed to turn over this sum to the 
spruce corporation, the War Depart. 
ment avers, and the Government was 
obliged to pay this bill a second time. 

Dinners to directors, “excessive” sal. 
aries to company officials, bonuses and 
illegal charges for “depreciation,” jp. 
cluding office furniture, give a rough 
idea of how government investigators 
say the Grand Rapids Airplane Com. 
pany helped to make the war expensive 
to Uncle Sam and profitable to them. 
To be explicit, the Air Service 
investigators charge that this concerp 
made the war just $364,628.32 more ex. 
pensive than it should have been. 

Just how much the Government wil] 
be able to recover from this contractor, 
or from the others whose transactions 
have been discussed in these articles, 
is a matter of conjecture. Despite 
every refuge that is open to the con. 
tractor, despite the truth of the maxim 
that possession is nine points of the 
law, recoveries in many instances 
should be large—practically the full 
amount demanded by the Government. 
In other cases the Government will be 
obliged to compromise and take what 
it can get, principally because the as. 
sets of the concerns involved have been 
dissipated, as in the case of the Lin 
coln Motor Company. 

The profits of the Lincoln Company 
were nearly $14,000,000, which included 
a bonus of several millions. Before 
the Government was ready to press for 
a settlement the company’s assets com- 
menced to disappear. As late as Oc. 
tober 10, 1919, eleven months after 
the war, the board of directors voted 
a personal bonus of $50,000 each to 
Henry M. Leland, president, and his 
son, Wilford C. Leland, vice-president 
of the company. This gratuity was in 
addition to the $100,000 annually which 
the Lelands drew as salary. At the 
same time $30,000 in bonuses, amount- 
ing to 125 percent of their annual sal- 
aries, were given to two others of the 
company’s officials. Some time there 
after the company went into bank- 
ruptcy and the Government’s claim for 
$9,188,000 fell upon the shoulders of 
creditors who had no part in the com- 
pany’s wartime profiteering. 

Last February the case was settled 
by compromise in the Federal Court at 
Detroit, the Government excepting 

1,550,000 which came from the pockets 
of creditors and not from the pockets 


selves. 


of those who profited by bonuses, 
boosted profits and other manipula- 
tions by which the Lincoln company 


gained $13,987,000. 

When the Department of Justice, 
after many delays, began action on its 
claim against the Lincoln Company, 
Attorney General Daugherty wrote the 
President that the case presented “pos 
sible. grounds for criminal proceed- 
ings.” It is presumed that the At 
torney General went deeply into this 
question of criminal action and abat- 
doned it. Fraud, as a criminal offense, 
is one of the most difficult offenses it 
law to prove. In the statutes it is 
called “actual fraud,” as distinguished 
from “constructive fraud,” on whi 
merely civil recovery suits may 
based. To establish actual fraud # 
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The Profiteer Hunt 
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any of these cases it is necessary to In certain other cases it seems likely 
rove premeditated attempt to swindle that some criminal actions may be 
the Government, which means virtually brought. 
the introduction of evidence showing The $1,550,000 collected from the 
that some party to a conspiracy ad- Lincoln company did not represent the 
mitted that it was his intention to de- extent of that concern’s profiteering 
fraud the Government. This was not during the war. It was a compromise 
ssible in the Lincoln case, so Mr. figure based on the ability of the credi- 
augherty was limited to a civil action tors, who already had lost heavily, to 
which recovered seventeen cents on the pay. In fact, the Lincoln case may be 
dollar. considered as one in which the Gov- 
As far as the writer is able to learn, ernment stooa at an exceptional disad- 
pone but civil actions are contem- vantage. Yet it yielded $1,550,000, and 
plated in any of the Air Service cases should be merely a curtain-raiser to 
which may presently go to the courts. what is to come. 


Five Days More—Give Your Bit 


(Continued from page 11) 





over the country, Hospital Post No. 169 to underwrite $200, but of course sub- 
of the Veterans Bureau Hospital at scriptions will exceed that sum. This 
Dawson Springs, Kentucky, contributed is double the quota we fixed for Erie, 
$205.17, an average of almost a dollar considering the city’s population in re- 
for each member. lation to that of the country.” 

Two Ohio posts afforded an index to Typical of individual Legionnaires 
general Legion sentiment in sending in who had postponed making contribu- 
their contributions. President Hard- tions but had been impelled to act 
ing’s home-town post, Bird-McGinnis before the opportunity passed is John 
Post of Marion, wrote as follows: C. Donahue, manager of the Keystone 

“Our post is not able to contribute Automobile Corporation of Uniontown, 
all that it would like to owing to the Pennsylvania. Mr. Donahue sent in 
fact that we engaged in raising a fund $18.25, explaining that everybody in 
to erect a memorial monument in our his outfit, from the greasehound to the 
memorial burial plot in the local ceme- boss, considered it a_ privilege and 
tery, which we are taking care of. sacred duty to do his bit. 

However, the committee in charge of “It suddenly dawned on me today 
our fund has authorized the transfer that I must act at once in order not 
of $50 to the Overseas Graves Endow- to be too late,” wrote Mr. Donahue. 
ment Fund.” “Then another thought came to me. 

Elyria Post, composed of 156 mem- Had my old gang here forgotten? I 
bers, contributed $100 and wrote: thought I would test it out, so I called 
“What we lack in numbers we will ’em together and said: ‘Fellers, The 
make up in spirit. If the goal is not American Legion wants to be sure our 
reached by May 30th, we shall come comrades who remain in France will 
across again to the extent of our never be forgotten —it is raising a 
ability.” Graves Endowment Fund. How about 

This same spirit is reflected by John helping them to do it?’ The instant 
A. Boechat Post of Buffalo, New York, hearty response was inspiring. No, my 
which forwarded $25withthiscomment: old gang had not forgotten. It re- 

“This is not the official contribution minded me of the stirring days of 1918.” 
of John A. Boechat .Post, but is the As this: is written, the National 
amount contributed by those who at- Treasurer is beginning to receive con- 
tended the A.E.F. comedy, ‘Sittin’ tributions from Americans who first 
Pretty,’ presented by our post this learned of the Graves Endowment Fund 
week, We shall send you additional through their radio receivers. A simple 
funds after May 14th, our next meet- announcement telling people how they 
ing. We shall also lend every effort to might contribute to the fund was broad- 
assist the campaign of our Erie County casted by principal radio stations in al) 
committee, which should begin late the sections of the country, and the letters 
coming week.” now being received prove that no one 

Rogers Israel Post of Erie, Pennsyl- needs to be wrged to contribute to the 
vania, has written explaining that it Graves Endowment Fund—they need 
delayed starting a general campaign in only to be told about it. With no other 
Erie until an opportune time, and adds: knowledge of the fund than that gained 

“We have just made arrangements from the brief announcement trans- 
with the Erie Dispatch-Herald to con- mitted to them through space, the great 
duct a campaign through the columns radio audience of America has shown 
of that paper. The paper has agreed that it wants to do its share. 


Outfit Reunions and Notices 


ONTRIBUTIONS for this column must city. and day at West Point. Address J. A. 
be received three weeks in advance of Hughes, Room 802, 40 Rector st., New York 
the events with which they are concerned. ow Drvenct-—Filth anaes) reunion. Yadien- 
Panay INFANTRY—A reunion of all former of- oe, ne. ey Fate ag yw ee ” 
cers of the regiment will be held in New York 324TH FieLp ARTILLERY—Second annual re- 
RY this fall. Write Lt. Hugh J. Hannigan, ynion. Newark, O Aug. $1, Sept. 1. Address 
on 1050, Grand Central Terminal, New York Jeo T. Prior, 20 East Church st.. Newark, O 
ee = F ; Women’s Overseas Service Leacve—Annual 
ne Firat national All-Marine Caucus reunion, Chicago, June 14-17. The league wants 
vill eld in New York City June 6th. This names and records of all American service 
permit Marines who are planning to attend women who died while doing relief work over- 
i Second Division Reunion in New York, seas from Aug. 1, 1914, to end of war. Address 
Mal, 7-9, to take in the Caucus also. Address Mrs. Herman Auerbach, The Austin Apart- 
—_ MacAlister, Chairman, Hotel Marie An- ments, Omaha, Neb. 
mette, New York City. 117TH ENGrs., 42p Div.—Annual reunion at 
_ Secon DivisioN—Reunion, New York City, Columbia, S.C., June 7, 8. All Rainbow veter- 
une 7-9. Program will include business meet- ans invited. Address E. A. Keels, Columbia, 
ing, theater parties, unit reunions, tour of S.C. 
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Correspondence 
Courses 


to all 


Ex-Service Men 
and Women 


offered by 


Knights of Columbus 


| With the funds that remain from war- 
time contributions, the K. of C. has been 
lable to conduct this move for higher 
'educations. More than 200,000 ex-service 





|men and women have already been trained 
—at home—in their spare time. 


An Education 


for a Stamp 





Take advantage of this opportunity to 
improve yourself socially and financially. 
These courses em- 

Business Courses bods the be " thought 
nee Ea OC available in the field 
Bookkeeping—2 courses] Of higher education. 


Accounting—ti courses Thev are ‘ 
income Tax Procedure They are open to ex- 





Bu-iness Law service men and wo- 
Penmanship : 
Advertising men only ° 


Salesmanship 


Business English — 2 e 
courses 75 Courses from which 





Language to Choose 
English— 

aw te Courses in practi- 
1! atin—2 courses c lly every field of 


Italian—2 courses 
endeavor can be en- 


h i . 
eatin joyed by those who 
| | Arithmetic~ 4 courses served under the colors 
A\lgebra—2 courses of Uncle Sam. Read 
Geometry—2 courses . : 
‘Trigonometry the list of courses avail- 


Applied Mathematics—]| able and deeide which 


5 courses ° 
aii inal one will help you. 


Special Courses ° 
Drawing—7 courses Ex-Service Men and 








Blue Print Reading— 
|] eitScourses Women 
| | Engines—3 courses 
| Auto Mechanics—2 only 
courses - « 
| |] Radio—2 courses 
Show Card Writing —2 are Eligible 
courses To ll =. >; 
Traffic Management—2 oa ex-service 
courses men and women re- 
> ate Service gardless of creed or 
| peeecmenan color, these courses are 
| | Arithmetic—2 courses . . . 
English—2 courses free. Fill in and mail 
Railway Mail the coupon today. 





Mail This Enrollment Blank 


Mr. William J. McGinley, Supreme Secretary, 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 
Attention Dept. C.6. 


it 

| Dear Sir: Please send me Bulletin of Information 

| concerning Knights of Columbus Correspondetce 
Courses together with an application blank. 


| Name (please print)...... wows vb00eeeees 


Street and Number dotuseednes 


City occcccccces MUM nccsvece + ec acasee 
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Cultivate "homme s Perfect Score 






CUnsical B. 


Conn 
are easiest to play and 
highest quality, say the 
world’s greatest artists. 
Write now for Free Book 
and detai!sof FREE TRIAL; 
EASY PAYMENTS onany 
band instrument. 

Cc, G. CONN LTD, 
503 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


ONN 


LARGEST MANUFAI 








OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


~ South Bend Bait 


260000 


a Contest 


Anyone may enter. To compete, 
catch one or several fish — photo- 
them, send photo to us. 
. Contest 
now on—closes October 3lst. 273 
prizes in all, totaling $ $2,000.00. 

Get further particulars from any 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking 
Jor our Contest Book, Tells about 
prizes, rules, etc. If there is nota 
dealer near you, ? write us, 


South Bend Bait Company 46 
16533 High St.,South Bend, Ind. 


















IFTEEN bills supported by the Le- 
gion and fifteen bills passed—that 


instruments ip lis the record established by the Okla- 


|homa department during the regular 
session of the State Legislature. Ap- 
proval of the bills was almost unani- 
mous. 

During the ninety-day vigil the Okla- 
homa Legion not only completed an 
ambiticus program of hospitalization 
which makes hospital facilities avail- 
able to all disabled veterans, whether 
or not their disabilities are traceable to 
service, but also obtained the approval 
|}of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for payment of compensation to 
| Oklahoma veterans. 

The constitutional amendment, which 
will be referred to a vote of the people 


lat a special election, provides the fol- | 
lowing compensation to veterans who | 
eitering service were | 


at the time of 


residents of the State: Cash compensa- 


tion of $30 for each month of service, | 
with a maximum of $250, or home aid | 
providing a credit of $50 for each month | 


|of service with a maximum of $500 if 


applied on purchase or payments of a | 
The latter provision | 


home or farm. 
also allows the option of securing a loan 
not to exceed $1,500 in addition at five 
percent to be repaid in twenty-five 














who derive larg- 
est profits know 
| \wr and heed certain 
simple but vital 


facts before *) »plying for Patents. Our book Patent-Sense 
ives those f.acts: Sree. Write Lacey & Lacey, 643 
St., Washi :gton, D. C. ESTABLISHED 1869, 





shirt manufacturer wants agents 


to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and night shirts direct to wearer, Ad- 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 


to sell. No experience or capital 
quired Entirely new proposition. at 
rite for Foe samples, 
Madison Shirt Co., 503 Broadway, N.Y.C. 








SEND FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOG 
Our net price list. 

7 Full Tas naa 
auto’ bodies 
and accesso- 
ries for Fords 







P rices. Save 
big money on 
bodiesby buving 
Direct from Factory. 
FOR FORDS—Prices from $27.85 up. Factory to 
consumer direct—Pay only One Profit 


INTERNATIONAL BODY WORKS, ow. Ohio St. Dept. 30, , Chicago, ue 
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man only $2.7 ez postage 
PUBLIC TRADIN 

263-Sth Ave., Dept.12 New ‘York City 





"Ten-shuu, Post Officers!! 


The Post Printing Servi 
dozen illustrations whic! 
These are humorous an 
tendance, get the me 
parades, appeal for 
postal cards and they reach you all 
mailing, with the possible exception of filli 
postals carry real ideas. Just drop us a pos 
cular 2. Circular 1 show: illust 
which can be used in your post p 
A department commander says t 
every Post Headquarter 


Post Printing Service 


Operated by the 627 West 43d St. 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY New York City 


has prep: arer 1a circular showing a 
t t »ack of a postal card. 
* is to increase post at- 
es, entertainments, ¢ 





signature ar - 
ng in dates. Th 
tal as a ng for C ir 


rs, circ ile ars oF programs. 
se circulars should be at 
Ask for them 








at Wholesale } 


| lishment of an 


years. 
Seven of the fifteen approved bills 


lief. 





| Hospital, for additional ward buildings 
| at the Soldiers’ Tubercular Sanatorium, 
|for a personnel building and grading 
of grounds at the Soldiers’ Memorial 
Hospital, for grading grounds and pav- 


ling road at the Sulphur Sanitoriun, | 


and for the maintenance of the State 
| Soldiers’ Relief Commission for the next 
two years. The Soldiers’ Relief Com- 
| mission was authorized to arrange for 
the sale of the Soldiers’ Memorial 
Hospital to the Federal Government. 
An appropriation of $100,000 was voted 
to be expended by the governor on rec- 
ommendation of The American Legion 
and the Red Cross for the relief of 
destitute disabled veterans, 
or widows, and their minor children. 

Appropriate burial of indigent de- 
ceased veterans will be provided at 
State expense. 

Needy veterans will be permitted 
hawking and peddling privileges with- 
| out the payment of a license fee; prop- 
|}erty of all veterans up to the amount 
| of $200 is exempt from taxation. 
Oklahoma can now be added to the 
States that have set aside November 
11th. Armistice Day. as a legal holiday. 
The department headquarters of the Le- 
| olen has secured offices in the 
|capitol in perpetuity, and a memorial 
hall has also been provided. 
todian for the 
appointed by the governor on recom- 
|mendation of the Legion. 

The Legislature memorialized Con- 
i gress in behalf of the FIDAC declara- 
‘tion of principles which was endorsed 





ad | by the Legion at its Fourth National 


| Conver tion in New Orleans. The dec- 
laration was the voice of representa- 
tives of fifteen million veterans in eight 
Allied countries demanding the estab- 
international court to 
|outlaw war and urging universal dis- 
armament. 


had to do with hospitalization and re- | 
Appropriations were provided for | 
a ward building for neuro-psychiatric | 
|cases at the Oklahoma Central State | 


their wives | 


state | 


A cus- | 
memorial hall will be | 





Send in This 
Coupon? 


IF you are a man in any one of 
the three following classes, YOU 
SHOULD SEND IN THIS COvu. 


1—If you want more money and 
are willing to devote your spare time 
to the pleasant dignified work of rep- 
resenting The American Legion 
Weekly in your community, the 
coupon will bring you complete 
information. 


2—If you wish to have a regular 
income of $100 a week or more, The 
American Legion Weekly offers you 
the opportunity to do so. Full de- 
tails follow the coupon. 


3—If you are a loyal Legionnaire 
who desires to see the good influence 
of your organization spread every- 
where, then it is your duty to act as 
the local representative of your own 
magazine, THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION WEEKLY. The coupon gets 


the facts. LOYAL 
LEGIONNAIRES 


from all walks of life are representing THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY in their 
own communities. Some of these men are 
giving only their spare time and are adding, 
in this manner, from $1.50 an hour to as 
high as $39.50 a week EXTRA TO THEIR 
INCOMES. Other comrades have taken 
on this work and are making it their sole 
occupation. These men never average 
THAN $100 A WEEK When 
members of The American Legion are actu- 
ated only by the unselfish desire to see the 
organization grow and its good influence 
broaden, they represent the Weekly in a 
splendid manner. THEY NEVER FAIL, 
when talking with a service man or a person 
who is not eligible to membership in_the 
Legion, to bring to their attention, THE 































what a splendid national magazine it is. 


Hundreds of subscribers are secured just as 
the result of casual conversations with a 
a Legionnaire, when he says to a friend, 

TME'S SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION FOR THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY. _I know you = enjoy readi 
it and it will give you a EARER AND 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
GOOD WORK THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION IS DOING.” 


There is a reason why everyone should 
represent THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY. If you are a loyal Legion- 
naire, send in this coupon today and we 
will be glad to show you how easy it is to 
make $1.50 an hour in your spare time or 
$100 a week devoting your entire time and 
how you can increase and broaden the good 
influence of The American Legion. 


aaa SEND D THIS C COUPON _ 
The American Legion Weekly 


627 West 43d Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I'm interested, so please tell 
me without obligation, all about your plan. 


Why Should | 
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y and ee e Let’s all help the Convex Comrade raise the roof. The sky is 
Pos. alsing a 00 wit oupons OK for a limit in a poker game, but not for a modern home. 
ot rep- , : , . pe 
egion _ Put your shingle on the dotted lines. Keep the Coupon Kid 
, the Misfortune follows the Stave Hero like a ragged dollar bill himself out of the rain. The war is over, why must the Barrel 
aplete If following the line of street crap games during the slum era. bt live on under a roof that leaks more than the old divisional 
’ . ‘ thhouses? 
The old Bivouac-Buddy and family recently raised the roof 
gular 9} from their home when it was discovered that the material in it | Budd wa tery ret arie 
> 4 }d J uc yin e arre 
. The If was not advertised in our Weekly. | 627 West 43d St. New York ; 
S you : . ; , ; : , , 
il de Buddy went back into the open air for a while, just to see if | I ee like to see the following brands of roofing advertised in our | 
“ad is . ‘ ee y. 
he could sleep in the rain when Jerry wasn't over and no last- | , 
nai squad quartette warbling about mademoiselle from Armentieres. po enh haere rena M RTE RSS Nene anne NSC enI | 
ire 
uence This outdoor li e was easy picking for Buddy, but his family | | 
very- insisted on something overhead besides the stars, so the one l | 
act as Af time warrior ordered “‘pitch tents’’ and hoisted his souvenir tent Give reasons... 1. +1. +e sees tere eee 
- own fy. When winter came on he made the roofing dugout style, | | 
LE- If by throwing up a barrage of earth. | | 
: . 7 : This coupon is for all Legionnaires and Auxiliary Members to fill out. 
om Are the coupon skirmishers going to stand idly by and see the =| But if you are a dealer or salesman, please check aes | 
. < . on > r 2 2 4 S . . U = eg : . y . . 
pay with nothing more over head than a sniper in No } salesman. If not dealer or salesman, please state occupation | 
ans Land: 
: | 
Now it looks as though Buddy’s roof had been punctured by | | 
'S shrapnel or sparks from a roaring sibley. Neighbors must think | Name 
( the Ligneous Legionnaire brought back one of those French billets | 
THE If with Swiss cheese roof effect. Address 
» their . 
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— “BE IT RESOLVED, that with ¢ firm belief tn th: re) 
"a ralue of our magazine--THE AMERICAN LEGION 
pe the These Advertisers support us—L.et’s reciprocate. And tell WEEKLY—a@s a national advertising medium; with the ur AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” ¢ me thing to 
uence them so by saying, when you write—"I saw your ad in realization that due to limited subscription price and ihe salesman or de oir from whom 1 uy theis products. 
in a constantly increasing cost of producti “ the ——— 
7 J ments which we desire to see in if will only be made -_ 
SR beans, access “Digest possthle through increased advertising rerenue—and | °° HnooLs, AND fenovhen bastions 28 
h Herman Bumiller ceeds that increased advertising revenue depends primarily Bli i Schoo 
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E.A.Sweet|$ 925 |$ 891 | $1200 


B.E. Connors 


Are you willing to step into a 
position today, without train- 
ing, without any investment, 
where you are absolutely your 
own boss, where you can set 
your own hours—work when and 
where you please-—and have 
an income of $50 to $190 a 
week? Then your 
name and I will tell you how 


send me 


to get started. 


I want 500 men to take orders 
for Comer All-Weather Rain- 
coats right in their own com- 
munities. I will make you the 
same offer I made Sweet, Mc- 
Crary, Hamilton, Waters and 
Connors. Sweet was an under- 
paid mechanical _ engineer. 
Then he accepted my offer and 
in one month alone I paid him 
$1200. McCrary was making 
$2 a day, and now his earnings 
are close to $7500 a year. No 
matter where you live, or what 
you do, you can increase your 
income if you will devote one o1 
two hours each day to this 
proposition. No experience is 
necessary. I will furnish a com- 
plete selling outfit, will tell 
you what to say, how to make 


money. I will see that you get 


your profit the same day you 
earn it, without waiting, with- 
out delays. 





Here Are Records 
of Actual 
Earnings 

Harrington made $377.62 in a 
month. Ed Wimberly made $450.40. 


Wilson made $459.90. Hamilton 
made $721. Robinson made $703.60. 


Q. F, Hill made $14.70 for a few 


Spare Time Profits— 
We have an excellent propo- 
sition for men and women 
who want to make from $2 
to $5 an hour in their spare 
time. For full details just 
mail the coupon below and 
time’ across 


write “spare 


the corner. 


George Garon made 
a clear pront of $40 his first day. 
R. W. Krieger made $20 net profit 


in halfanhour. A. B. Spencer made 


$625 in his spare time one month. 
| now offer t the same oppor- 
tunity. 


[t is not necessary for you to in- 
vest any money. I will provide you 
with all the materials and instruc- 
tions that you will need. In addi- 
tion to the big regular profits I offer 


hundreds of dollars each month in 


bonuses, so that you have unlimited 
opportunities to make big profit 


just as soon as you get my offer, 


Without obligation to you, I wil 
send you complete details of this 
proposition. I will show you hos 
hundreds of men and women have 
been wonderfully successful. I know 
that this is a big opportunity for you. 
I know that i, too, can succeed, 
and [ am willing to prove it to you, 
if you will just write your name and 
address on the coupon below and 
mail it to me. 

Dewsrethienit eeill nol , i 

it, you will be under no obligation 
This may be the one outstanding 
opportunity of your life to get 
started on a proposition that wil 
you independent. Find out 
Return the coupon today. 


C. E. Comer 


The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. F-440 Dayton, Ohio 


make 
about it. 








The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. F-440, Dayton, Ohio 


r without 


(Write or print plainly) 
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Post Commanders! 


If Your Post Lacks Clubhouse Funds Try the|\ | ‘ 
spine <AN L. : C. Plan 50c a year ‘ 
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Do you know what L. ©. C. stands for? Lf not, Farm, 
. 
3 


its time you found out! Every Legionnaire who TW, 7 
} 5 PY Cs; ta 
Is really interested ino the permanent welfare and j “4 SI 
growth of his Post will want L. C. C. serviee Un > 
xv “ 


like any other organization you ever heard of, this 
one PAYS CASiT DIVIDENDS, ATL you invest 


is a little Legion spirit, Post pride and spare time! 


The L. ©. ©. plan is a sure fire money-maker for 


American Legion Posts 


Trained eNpn rts ¢€ mploved hove thee publishe rs of the i 





nationally popular magazines shown on this page 





have spent months in the careful preparation of the 


<4 The plan is TOW complete and ready to be 


. kK 

given to Legion Posts wishing to build a clubhouse ( 
T 

Q 

rl 


or add to and improve equipment if they are already $5.00 a year 


in a home of their own 


7 
The L. C. C. has been tested thoroughly. This 
Plan was especially prepared for The American 
Legion and will enable Posts both small and large | 





to secure any sum of money no matter how much, 
in the quickest and easiest manner. 


$1.50 a 


year 


> 
The Adjutant of one Legion Post wrote in a letter 


he 
about this plan “Our Post believes this to be the t ates “ 
best plan ever offered to American Legion Posts ; ssas pee ¥ Is 
i 


tomake money. We thank you for this opportunity 





and you can bet we will take every advantage of it.” 


° ‘“ $2.00 a year 
A Legion of Friends fe 


Every month over TEN MILLION people read 


the magazines shown on this page. Among this 


‘ 








Legion of satisfied readers are many of your own 
friends and neighbors. That's what forms the 


nucleus of a successful L. C. C. for your Post. 
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The Legion . Subscription Service, owned and = 
operated by The American Legion has made ar- tion 
rangements whereby every Legion Post or Auxiliary that 
can, by organizing a L. C. C., raise $50.00, $100.00, alth 
%150.00 or more in the quickest, safest and easiest = 
manner imaginable. It will cost you nothing and thin 
pay you well to get full information for your Post in a 
right away. Tl 
. wha 
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\ 627 Wesi 43rd Street, New York City got i 
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Those 
Peacetime 
Ships 

of Ours 


The Truth About 
Our Merchant Ma- 
rine—Which Today 


Is Second to None 
By Herbert Corey 


WO hundred ships cost us—you 

and me—three billion dollars. 

That is fifteen million dollars a 

ship. That’ is the most villain- 
ously costly commercial fleet in the 
world. 

That statement is not true. 

But there nothing like a good 
swinging lie to get and hold the atten- 
tion. Most of us can remember lies 
that date back to the stonebruise age, 
although we have forgotten the valu- 
able truths that lie between. I began 
that way because I want to tell two 
things about our nationally-owned fleet 
in a way that will be read. 

The first is what that fleet cost us— 
what it amounts to today—and what is 
happening to it. 


is 


The second is what is to be done 
with it. We have a national asset 
there. We may not like it, but we’ve 
got it. What shall we do with it? 


For conscience sake and also because 
I might be found out I hasten to state 
that I am not a shipping expert. Fur- 
thermore, the chances are that every 
definite statement of fact I make will 
be challenged. Opinions vary. Even 
the members of the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
—alert, intelligent men, each of whom 
has made a success in business—differ 
on many points. 

In taking account of stock it seems 
to me that the sane way in which to 
look at our investment in ships is to 





Major Hamilton Marwets 


From a height of 1,200 feet an aviator snapped this view of our idle ships 
anchored in the Hudson River opposite Peekskill, New York. Today 1,408 
vessels like these await their fate in various quiet harbors 


put it on the same basis wiih our in- 
vestment in trenches. We had to have 
the trenches to lick the Germ’tns. Also 
we had to have the ships.- No one 
knows what the trench-digging cost us, 
but we do know there is no salvage in 
an abandoned trench. The, loss was 
net. But in our adventure ;nto ship- 
ping there may be a little sxlvage—a 
few hundred million dollars—if we 
have luck and vision. 

When we went to war in i917 our 


» 
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friends the Allies did not think we 
could get much of an army to France. 
Neither did the Germans. It is hard 
to say why, considering American his- 
tory, but there you are. The submarine 
campaign was reducing the Allies to 
desperation and they begged us to build 
ships to save them. We agreed to meet 
the needs of our Allies while supplying 
our own as well. Further, being slow 
starters but fine finishers, we planned 
to fight this war as if it were going to 
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last until the enemy was licked, even 
if our final bugle tooted along with the 
Last Trump. That is why we built 
such a tremendous fleet. Being a bit 
hysterical also, as any unprepared na- 
tion is apt to be when dumped into 
war, we did some foolish things. Our 
wooden fleet is ascribable to the same 
dollar-a-year enthusiasm that was re- 
sponsible for our aircraft vaudeville. 
Never mind that just now. What did 
we do on the sea? 

We spent three billion dollars, be the 
same more or less to the tune of a few 
score million dollars. No one knows 
yet what the ultimate cost will be. 

We built with this sum 2,312 ships 
of varous classes. Because they were 
frankly planned for war use they are 
in part unfit for profitable employment 
in peace. Because some were just 
stitched together under pressure by 
greenhorns they are not worth shucks, 
and never were. The original program 
called for the construction of more 
than 3,000 ships, but when the Armis- 
tice was signed the unfulfilled con- 
tracts were cancelled where possible. 

Now what did this enormously ex- 
pensive fleet actually accomplish dur- 
ing the war? 

Three hundred and eighty-eight ves- 
sels had been completed on the date of 
the Armistice. 

Of these, six vessels carried 34,467 
men overseas. 

Ninety-five other vessels transported 
811,912 tons of war cargoes abroad. 

The rest did not get into action. 

These are official and reliable figures, 
so that we may say that for carrying 
fewer than 35,000 men and little more 
than 800,000 tons of cargo to France 
the American people paid three billion 
dollars. No matter. That was a war 
cost and inescapable. The war came 
to an end too soon to give us a chance 
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This might pass for a comfortable bed room in an American home. Instead 
it is part of a luxurious suite on the “Leviathan,” 
finest passenger-carrying vessel which has ever taken the water 
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Quitting time—showing a few of the 2,600 workers who are converting the transport 


( 


“Leviathan” into the floating palace she is today 


Harris & Ewing 


Aying Old Glory, and the 


to show what we could 
have done in the way 
of transportation. In 
addition to the 388 ves- 
sels launched, of which 
105 were actually at 
work, and the 1,924 
vessels in _ various 
stages of completion, 
the fleet was ultimate- 
ly increased by 84 ves- 
sels bought from pri- 
vate owners and 105 
ships seized from the 
enemy. When the last 
keel took the water, in 
May, 1922, the fleet 
numbered 2,508 vessels, 
including those trans- 
ferred from other gov- 
ernment departments. 

Let us indulge in the 
luxury of truth. Up 
to this time we had 
made a frightful mess 
of our shipping scheme, 
if it be considered only 
from the point of view 
of commercial efficien- 
cy. Every one knows 
that does not count in 
war. Money was 
pumped from a_ hose. 
The one thing asked 
was that the ships be 
built. There was waste, 
incompetence, graft, 
mud dle - headedness, 
constant and _ costly 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Practically every voter 
is told, and is in the 
way of believing, that 
he has a voice in his 
government 


“ ETTING into politics” 
is not just holding 
office. In fact, holding 
office is the lesser part 

of getting into politics. It may be a 

part, but it is not the essential part. 

And when I say “getting into politics” 

I mean having an actual voice in the 

Government. 

Practically every voter—and there 
are about 35,000,000 in the United 
States—is told and is in the way of 
believing that he has a voice in his 
government. So he has—but in 174 
cases out of 175 it is only an echo.: 

The text presented here is how to be 
something more than an echo in poli- 
tics. I leave for another consideration 
whether or not it is desirable to be more 
than an echo. Perhaps some of the 
174 in each 175 have no such desire. 
They need read no further. 

There is another group, larger nu- 
merically, who imagine that politics has 
begun and ended on Election Day. 
These are of the same shallow thinking 
tribe who are willing to believe that 
battles constitute all there is of war. 
_ Election Day is to politics as a battle 
Is to a campaign—the crisis, the spume 
on the crest of the high wave. That is 
all. Beyond, below it, sweeps the tide, 
and below that surge the vast depths 
of the ocean. 

Let us explore the ocean, let us rise 
with the tide, that we may the better 
know the feel of the wave as it rises 
and may the better understand that 
final bit of spume—the election—as it 
shatters into an explosive bit in the 
sunlight. 

A particularly successful politician 
whose office I shared during one cam- 
paign, participating in and observing 
the detail of his work, has said, “In 
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politics nothing ever 
happens; it is brought 
about.” ¥ 

In this organization, 
one of the two great na- 
tional political units, 
each of which is a bigger 
going concern than either 
the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or the Army of the United 
States, there are approximately 100,000 
workers who are active the year round, 
at all times. On Election Day (or, at 
best, in Presidential elections) this 
number is usually augmented to about 
500,000. 

The rival organization has a similar 
number employed. Thus there are 
about a million men and women in the 
country who are “in politics” actively, 
and a very small percentage hold office. 
The secretary of a state committee has 
estimated for me that it is less than 
one percent. 


] UT the million who work only on 
Election Day, while they receive a 
few dollars for the time devoted to the 
machinery of elections, seldom‘ go 
farther and, except that they touch‘the 
skirts of politics, they mean practically 
no more in the government than coes 
the least casual citizen who casts ‘his 
vote, as do most, when actuated ‘ by 
some emotional complex achieved qur- 
ing the election period. ' 
That gets us back to the active mem- 
bers of the two great organizations, 
scattered throughout the country,, in 
every city, town, village and countyy- 
side—the ruling political caste of *he 
United States, a group of approxi- 
mately 200,000. As there are abgut 
thirty-five million voters this meaps, 
strictly speaking, that about one in 175 
has any real direct voice in the govem- 
ment. ; 
Yet any man or woman of voting 
age, and a citizen, can become one pf 
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The First of Two Articles on 


The Plain Man 


and 
Politics 


By Richard Barry 


that comparatively small group if he 
or she desires. How? 

Take the concrete case of myself. 
Several years ago I suddenly made up 
my mind one day that it was time for 
me, in the interests of my education, 
as well as in duty bound to my civic 
rights and duties, to become an active 
member of a local political organiza- 
tion. For a good many years I had 
been sitting on the sidelines with the 
highbrows listening to the gaseous 
emanations of politics. I felt it was 
time to join the machine. 

It might be an adventurous, it might 
be a dangerous thing to do. It might 
break down my morale and make of me 
that horribly contemptuous thing, a 
machine politician. But—no risk, no 
gain. So I plunged. 

On the corner was the drug store 
from which I occasionally bought tooth 
powder and medicines. I asked the 
druggist the location of the nearest 
political club. “Right over there,” said 
he. “Up one flight.” 

It was mid-forenoon of a weekday, 
and I found the place deserted except 
for the assistant secretary. When I 
gave him my name and address and 
told him I had voted his ticket at the 
last election he revealed immediate in- 
terest, and when I said I wanted to 
join his club he gave me a blank to fill 
in, and when I offered him seven dol- 
lars in payment of the first year’s dues 
(there were no initiation fees) his 
mouth fell open and in silence he 
handed me a receipt. It was much 
simpler than I had anticipated. No 
waiting list. No consideration by a 
beard of directors. Just my own state- 
ment that I was a voter and resided 
in the district. After determining the 
time of the next meeting I started out, 
but this was too much for the secretary. 

“Hey!” he called. “What do you 
want us to do for you?” 

“Nothing at all,” said I. 

“Huh!” said he. “Well, then, later, 
I suppose.” 

This was a cryptic remark which I 
understood, not then, but later. In a 
year of belonging to that club, attend- 
ing its meetings once a week, I learned 
that I was a very rare specimen. I 
was the only one who had not come in 
through one of two sources — either 
drawn in through friendship of a mem- 
ber and thus seeking political advance- 
ment, or else through trouble and 
requiring aid. The latter motive hac 
driven four out of five of the members 
into the club. 

Recently, and in preparing this ar- 
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ticle, I sought an eminent political 
organizer, a man now holding high 
judicial office, and who, through a life- 
time, has been particularly close to 
practical politics. I wanted to know 
how my old individual experience meas- 
ured up, by and large, with the average, 
especially as regards the source of 
machine or organization power. 

“There are only two ways to make 
recruits for a political organization,” 
said he, “and both involve self-interest. 
One is through ambition for office or 
influence, which often takes the form 
of desire for a job. The other is 
through trouble. A man or woman 
needs influence or advice or help of 
some kind to get him out of trouble. 
That drives him to a political organi- 
zation. If it were not for these two 
motives no political organization could 
last thirty days or carry through a 
single election.” 

“Have you never known anyone to 
go into politics through a sense of civic 
duty?” 

“Yes, but such a one is an exception 
and doesn’t count. We have certain 
districts we call silk-stocking, where 
there are numbers of such persons, but 
even there they don’t count because 
they: are never stable and never prac- 
tical. I mean they do not persist along 
any practical political line long enough 
to make their influence worth consider- 
ing. As Dick Croker used to say, 


“They ride with their backs to the 
horse’s tail, and see nothing until it’s 
passed by.” 

To return to my own experience, 
which I believe is typical of what would 
happen to almost anyone in any large 
American city. In that club I saw 
tenants in trouble with their landlords; 
I saw landlords in trouble with tenants 
and in trouble with the city; I saw 
men seeking work, and employers seek- 
ing help; I saw poor men in desperate 
need of coal and food and a rich man 
with a cousin charged with murder; I 
saw men of the lower middle-class seek- 
ing to avoid the persecutions of the col- 
lector, and small tradesmen seeking aid 
in collecting bills due them from voters. 


A ND every one, without a single ex- 
ception, was either assisted mate- 
rially or made to feel that an honest 
effort had been made to assist him. In 
no instance could I see that the law had 
been defied, or an injustice done. In 
the case of the murderer, for instance, 
the leader who investigated decided 
that the man was guilty, yet, even 
though guilty, he was entitled to every 
benefit of the most competent legal ad- 
vice. Therefore he helped secure an- 
other lawyer who was able to get a 
verdict from the jury recommending 
life imprisonment. 
No man in need of work was ever 


turned down. And very few of them 
were employed at the taxpayers’ ex. 
pense. The leader was interested in a 
coal company and a trucking office and 
he owned several barges on the river, 
If he could not find work for an 
applicant in one of these he always 
arranged a job through some friend 
elsewhere. Nor was any appeal for coal 
ever refused—if it happened to be a 
fairly cold day. That was managed 
somehow. 

Yet this was an important cog of a 
political machine that, for over a hun- 
dred years, has been denounced by cer- 
tain writers and speakers as the very 
synonym of corruption. 

To see it operate, as I did, it seemed 
to be an agency of beneficence, supply- 
ing intelligence to stupidity, bolstering 
obstinacy and ill-temper with tact, 
tempering justice with mercy, tinctur- 
ing charity with humanity, and being 
everywhere, argus-eyed, with appar- 
ently the sole purpose of watching over 
the manifold interests of the voters 
which lay within its province. 

Whatever one might think about it, 
morally or economically, one conclusion 
concerning it was irresistible, and the 
facts bore out the observation: that 
club controlled that district politically, 
The candidates it endorsed invariably 
received majorities in that district. 

Now, then, how was it organized? 

(Continued on page 28) 


Further Memoirs of a 
onscientious Shavetail 


The Romp of St. Mthiel 


LL day long we plodded up and 

down over the hills, carrying 

out what seemed to be only a 

rather tiresome field maneuver. 

The show had started bravely enough 

sometime in the middle of the night. 

Our artillery had roared in ever in- 

creasing volume and, finally assured 

that the Germans were not going to 

retaliate, we had climbed out of the 

mucky trenches of Limey to watch the 
fireworks. 

A hard working detachment of the 
Gas and Flame were capsizing G. I. 
‘cans of melted tin and flaming chemi- 
cals into the enemy front line, and great 
geysers of gay colored flame rose and 
fell in the edge of the little bois across 
from us. A splendid show—and it gave 
us time for proper disposition of units 
deranged by all trying to share the 
same communication trench in the dark 
and rain of the early evening on the 
way up. 

We stepped solemnly out at H hour 
over the low wire before us with only 
desultory bursts of Maxim fire from 
a few isolated enemy posts to interfere. 
Our regimental area unhappily was 
entirely blocked by the compact little 
wood before us, and as the edges seemed 
to be whistling ominously from Boche 
gunners farther back, we were soon 
swallowed up in this dense little forest. 
Cluttered with trenches and barbed 
wire, it was practically impassable, and 
_when a couple of big boys came scream- 

ing down into it the second lieutenants, 


most of them fresh from the Third 
Officers Training Schools and all brand 
new since Soissons, spoiled our list of 
platoon leaders—decided perhaps they’d 
better go back and straighten out. 
When three battalions try to un- 
tangle in the midst of a heavily forti- 
fied front line thicket, there’s grief. 
When finally the error of the wrong 
direction had been properly explained 
and demonstrated and we had emerged 
from the front of the wood, we had to 
double for half a kilometre to catch up 
with the outfits on either flank. Rather 
a humiliating procedure, and we did it 
as fast as possible, thereby messing up 
completely all three battalions into a 
thick and unwieldy attacking line. 
Finally that, too, was straightened 
out—we had had plenty of time during 
a long and uneventful promenade—and 
all that worried us now was the ob- 
jective—the landmarks didn’t corre- 
spond to the things on our hachured 
maps, but on we walked. When you 
get a field order as thick as the Bible 
and a bombardment that lasts all night, 
you have a sneaking suspicion that 
there’s a real show ahead. One of the 
brand new shavetails, all reassured now 
that it wasn’t such a wicked war, was 
complaining that he’d walked ten miles 
and hadn’t even seen a German. His 
platoon sergeant, older and _ wiser, 
pointed to the road below us to the 


left. Sure enough, there were even 
columns of Heinies all marching along 
to the rear, evidently unguarded. The 
first waves on the left were climbing 
through the kitchen gardens of Thiav- 
court. 

_Then suddenly there appeared pop- 
ping upright in the brush before us a 
very small, very dirty little Boche sub- 
altern. He came cringing toward us, 
one hand in the air, the other loosen- 
ing his Luger holster. One gun in our 
barrage was firing short and so B 
Company had sort of a V-shaped skir- 
mish line. Plattner, in command, and 
three or four of us (headquarters war- 
riors taking advantage of this peaceful 
affair to be front-line soldiers) were 
on the far advanced flank. 

“Go get him, Schwartz, and ask him 
where do we eat!” yelled Plattner. The 
runner started forward, hand out to 
receive the Luger and to take the little 
Boche in charge. Heinie, now sure 0 
his welcome, galloped toward him, and, 
much to the amusement of the men, 
grasped the outstretched hand and 
proceeded to pump it vigorously up and 
down. 

“Nein, Fritz,” warned Schwartz. 
“Geben sie mir that gatling gun,” and 
Fritz, scenting authority nearby, |o- 
cated Plattner and did a very cumber- 
some and proper salute. 

The top of the farther bank of the 
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Rupt de Madt appeared to be the second 
day’s objective—home temporarily at 
least—so we stopped and planned con- 
solidation, as she says in the book. 
Perched on the high crest with a pre- 
cipitous drop of a hundred feet behind 
us, we decided that this was “a hell of 
a place to receive a counter attack,” 
looked longingly down into Thiaucourt 
to our left rear, its streets filled with 
men from our other regiments, and 
damned our luck for not being in on 
the loot. But, even as we watched, big 
oily ones began to sail one after an- 
other into the main square, crumpling 
down its buildings. A great cloud of 
dust and smoke rose from the spire of 
the church. The old Boche was start- 
ing in to destroy his home of four long, 
unmolested years—German gratitude to 
the poor French civilians who were 
running about like chickens, enraged at 
Germans and Americans alike for dis- 
turbing a peaceful, harmless existence. 

Then came the usual counter attack 
—two of them for us—with occasional 
bits of terrific shelling—raids and cap- 
tures and a constant show of falling 
planes. American observation and 
photographic busses—anything Ameri- 
can that could fly—went sailing bravely 
out in attack of anything Boche. Most 
of them seemed to be coming down in 
flames. 

But there was food and many troops 
behind us. In fact, the only thing that 
marred the general good humor ever 
this almost humorously easy conquest 
was the fact that artillery of a newer 
division, responding to calls from their 
more easily excited infantry, acted as 
if they wanted to knock us off our 
perilous perch—in fact, once they did— 
and that outfit is still unforgiven. 

At such times of peril, as any good 
adjutant can tell you, his post is in 
close proximity to his colonel. That 
is where I found myself at once. 

We were on the far side of the little 
valley, sitting by the wood, guessing at 
the next combat order, when up lum- 
bered a captured water-cart—horse, 
driver and ail—with a very proud 
doughboy on the seat directing its 
progress. At his command it came to 
a halt, and, rising in his seat, he of- 
fered his prize to his regimental com- 
mander: “The thing’s full of beer, sir 
—real Heinie beer.” Sure enough it 
was— we'd captured some _ thirteen 
abandoned lagers-camps—and this en- 














Memory Day 


N EK MORIAL DAY it all comes back 
4 It all comes back as through a 


haze: 


Those lilac-scented yesterdays, 

The comrades marching down the street 
And keeping step with children’s feet, 
Those aging boys of sixty-one. 

We’d sit down in the courthouse square 
And hear their tales, and even dare 
To wish a war would come along 

were tall and brave and 


When we 
strong. 
then some 


Say: 


And 


“Don’t wish that, son; 


way 


grizzled 


“The thing’s full 
of beer, sir—real 
Heinie beer” 


terprising young customer had at once 
requisitioned this important outfit. Evi 

dently ‘some time before, for he was 
waxing eloquent. 


The runners, the signalmen, the com- + 
plete personnel of regimental H. Q.,. 


amounting to five—driver and colonel 
and all the rest—sat alongside the road 
and toasted the victory. 

“You know, Colonel,” said the driver 
when properly refreshed, “this is Black 


By Charles 


died, 


told, 






Drawn by 
(. LeRoy 
Baldridge 





Jack’s hope he’s 


satisfied. 


party. I 
I’m sure enjoying it.” 

He climbed up on the driver’s seat 
and turned his chariot around, then, 
leaning across the tank confidentially, 


birthday 


threw us back this last observation: 
“There’s one good thing about coming 
to this field exercise, though, Colonel. 
If we hadn’t been here so’s we’d know 
better, a lot of these Boy Scout divi- 
sions would. be trying to tell us after- 
ward that this was part of the war. 
Good-by, sir. Giddap.” 


Nicholls Webb 


You think it is—hmm, no, sirree!” 
And all would nod so seriously. 


War came along and verified 
What they had said—more boys had 
And some who'd sat and heard tales 


More understanding than of old, 
Listened again, without remark, 


Till shadows filled the courthouse park, 


man would 


All thinking hard. 


That’s why I say 


war ain’t the 


I’d rather call it Memory Day. 
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The diminishing income of the Government . . . has been over- 
looked momentarily, but cannot be long ignored. The latest bud- 
get figures for the current fiscal year show an estimated deficit 
of more than $650,000,000._-From President Harding's message of 
September 19, 1922, vetoing the adjusted compensation bill, which 
had been passed by the House by a vote of 333 to 70 and by the 
Senate by a vote of 47 to 22. 

Mr. Mellon predicted that the gross public debt of the nation 
would be reduced to about $22,400,000,000 by the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year on June 30, a retirement of about $1,600,000,000 
of Federal securities since April 30, 1921. In this connection Sec- 
retary Mellon said there would be a surplus in the Treasury June 
30 of $125,000,000.—From an Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington, May 6, 1923. 

HE policy of fearful finance in dealing with the ques- 

tion of adjusted compensation, originated by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon and accepted by President Hard- 
ing, has been clearly exposed during the last eight months. 
There has been no calamitous or dangerous financial crisis. 
The Government has not gone broke and staggered into 
the poorhouse. It has survived. It has, in fact, met all its 
obligations promptly and without difficulty, and is accu- 
mulating a sizable cash surplus. The forebodings of last 
fall have been proved unjustified. They faded like the 
bogey man with the coming of dawn. The calculations upon 
which these forebodings were grounded have been exposed 
as hysterically inaccurate. 

The sum of $650,000,000 and $125,000,000 is $775,000,000. 
That is the most conspicuous discrepancy in the dizzy figur- 
ing which led President Harding to veto the adjusted com- 
pensation bill. He relied on his Secretary of the Treasury 
for the facts, and the figures he got were three-quarters of 
a billion dollars in error! 

But even that does not expose the full extent of the fallacy 
on which the Administration acted. In addition to coming 
out three-quarters of a billion ahead on the budget, the Gov- 
ernment retired a vast amount in war obligations (it has 
reduced these obligations four billion dollars in four years— 
a billion a year—and this following radical reductions in 
luxury and other taxes which cut the income of the United 
States several hundred millions a year. 

The conclusion that adjusted compensation was not pos- 
sible because of the impoverishment of our treasury was 
all a mistake, it seems. And it is something of a joke, too. 
The joke is on the ex-service man, of course. He always 
likes them. 

This is not written to furnish a chuckle over the jest, 
however, but to point to the future. 

Neither the House nor the Senate finance committees 
were deceived by Secretary Mellon’s wild figuring last year. 
Their reports on the compensation bill were almost diametri- 
cally opposed to his opinion. Nor were many of the sena- 
tors or representatives misled. Other than the President 
and possibly himself, Secretary Mellon deceived few people 
who had studied the facts. But it takes time for the public 
to digest facts, and in this case the process of digestion was 
retarded appreciably by a reluctant press in many sections 
of the country. The truth cannot be kept forever sup- 
pressed, though, and the truth in this instance, despite these 
impediments, has been rapidly growing apparent. Secre- 
tary Mellon’s recent announcement is but a clincher. The 
majority of the people already understand the situation. 
A vast majority of the new Congressmen and senators un- 
derstand it. When Congress meets again, again it will pass 
the adjusted compensation bill. Even Senator Smoot pre- 
dicts this, and he predicts, too, that the new Congress will 
pass the measure over a Presidential veto if necessary. 

In view of the exposition of Secretary Mellon’s reason- 
ing it is not likely that this will be necessary. Certainly 
President Harding cannot be deceived again. Take the 
estimates of Secretary Mellon himself on the costs of ad- 
justed compensation. Secretary Mellon, as we have seen, 
has been egregiously wrong in some of his estimates, but 
we will take his this time because they are the outside 


estimates. (Those of the Senate Finance Committee are 
much lower, for instance.) Secretary Mellon sets the prob- 
able cost of compensation at $145,000,000 the first year and 
$112,000,000 the second. What a small sum is this com- 
pared with the income of the Government! No longer can 
it be labelled and considered a “great financial burden.” It 
could be paid without even appreciably slowing down the 
rate of reduction of our national debt. The first year’s cost 
would be but one-seventh of the error in Secretary Mellon’s 
estimates of last year. It is unlikely that Mr. Harding will 
hesitate longer. 


Where the Legion Stands 


J NDER the heading “Where Does the Legion Stand?” 
Collier’s prints the following editorial: 

Various utterances have emanated from different parts of The 
American Legion since France and Germany joined their Ruhr 
deadlock. Perhaps the most careful and judicial came from the 
Willard Straight Post of New York City. It reads, in part: 

“The war veterans of America, who have played such a vital 
part in the winning of the war, cannot be content to let the rest 
of the world slide toward ruin without raising a finger to prevent 
this. Above all considerations of material welfare, we are con- 
scious of sharing the common burden of maintaining and carrying 
forward the world-wide ideals of just peace and ordered civili- 
zation. As war veterans we shall not be content with our service 
until we see our country pledge again its wealth, power and ideals 
to the service of the. common ideals of civilization.” 

But there has been no such statement from the Legion as a 
whole. What’s the trouble? The Legion was vocal enough when 
the question was that of voting a bonus. Can it afford to be 
silent when the issue is that of a spiritual bonus to all man- 
kind ? 

Far from being silent on this issue of “a spiritual 
bonus to all mankind,” the Legion has expressed its posi- 
tion with rather more definiteness than appears in the state- 
ment of the New York post. 

The Fédération Interalliée des Anciens Combattants, of 
which the Legion is a member, meeting at New Orleans 
last October, adopted a manifesto urging “that an inter- 
national court be established to outlaw war” and memo- 
rializing the respective Allied governments “to proceed as 
rapidly as conditions permit and when the decrees of such 
court become operative (except for machinery necessary 
to maintain them and the minimum police forces) to en- 
tirely disarm and disband our land, sea and air forces and 
destroy the implements of warfare.” This declaration of 
principles was read to the Legion’s Fourth National Con- 
vention, then in session, and unanimously adopted. That, 
for Collier’s and all the world to know, is where the Legion 


stands. 


Close to the Heart 


HEY placed a wreath of flowers the other day—the first 

in forty years—on the grave of John Howard Payne, 
and made an occasion of the singing of that gifted wander- 
er’s immortal “Home, Sweet Home” on the one hundredth 
anniversary of its first rendition. The day that witnessed 
these events promises to take a special place on the calendar, 
to be marked by annual observance henceforth. Another 
May day of remembrance was Mother’s Day, and the 
month blossomed into fragrant June with the fragrant 
thought that is expressed in Memorial Day. 

Mother, home, the nation’s dead. What touches us 
nearer than these? Mother’s Day is a new observance, 
comparatively. It took us a hundred years to get around 
to paying a formal tribute to the greatest song of home ever 
written. Memorial Day is not old. Not until after the 
Civil War was there a stated date on which to honor those 
who have marched to their country’s defense but will never 
march again. In Europe there was no such day and no 
such observance until after 1920. On Memorial Day of 
that year The American Legion decorated the foreign graves 
of fallen comrades. The continent caught the inspiration, 
and after a conference of representatives of FIDAC, May 
30th—our day—was agreed upon for the decoration of the 
graves of Allied soldiers. 

Why so late, this homage to things always so close and 
dear? Has human nature changed? Is it changing? Orare 
certain sublime fancies of the heart merely being released 
from the solitary confinement of a thousand thousand years? 
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The Motor Transport Corps of peace: Coaches bowling along New York’s own Main Street—Fifth Avenue 


Why My Company Prefers 
Ex-Service Men 
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Con- REFERENCE in employment 


That By Frederic T. Wood it is in our company. Our men must 
at, has been given to war veterans ’ 


. have faith in the order received from 
segion by the Fifth Avenue Coach President and General Manager, Fifth Avenue the higher officers in the organiza- 

Company since the war because Coach Company, New York Cit; tion. Like the old-time soldier, our 
the company recognizes that ex-service men have faith in their leaders and 
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men possess the necessary men- 
tal and physical qualifications. 
The company has hired men who 
served the country in uniform 
because it has found it good 
business to do so. 

Men who were in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps learned 
the value of discipline, self-con- 
trol, respect for orders and faith 
in their superior officers. War 
service taught men how to give 
orders and how to take orders 
and instilled in them the im- 
plicit faith necessary for the 
execution of orders without 
stopping to reason why. 

General Pershing could not 
personally visit each doughboy 
and say: “Private Jones, I want 
you to report for duty at this 
trench about five o’clock to-mor- 
row evening—make it five fif- 
teen to be exact—and above all 
things, Jones, be on time. We 
are going to take that hill 
yonder.” 

Jones would get the order, but 
not from General Pershing di- 
rect. It would come from a 
platoon leader who represented 
the commanding general. So 





Another Transportation 
Executive’s Views 


ORE than half of the 3,000 employees of the 
Kansas City Street Railways Company are 
former service men. F.C. Buffe, general manager, 
and Francis M. Wilson, one of the receivers now 
operating the system, report the policy of hiring 
veterans—a policy deliberately decided upon 
by the company as a matter of sound business— 
to be entirely successful. 

‘‘We have followed the policy of giving prefer- 
ence to former service men as much through 
business sense as through personal feeling,”’ 
declares Mr. Wilson. ‘‘We have found that men 
with army or navy experience make by far the 
best employees. A former soldier or sailor who 
has been accustomed to preparing for weekly 
inspection in military service need not be told 
of the value of promptness and attention to duty. 

““Street-railway transportation is a merchan- 
dising proposition, and the ex-service men are 
in every way salesmen of transportation. Such 
salesmanship requires courtesy, efficiency in 
operation and tact in dealing with the public, 
as well as a clean, neat appearance. A large 
public utility is judged by the men who represent 
it. When it comes to a cheerful and efficient 
manner in operating our street cars we find that 
the former service man stands high above all.”’ 


execute the orders transmitted 
to them without stopping to ask 
why. 

Our men have learned to 
think quickly in an emergency. 
They possess the physique be- 
cause they have passed the 
strict physical examination 
which our coach drivers and 
conductors must pass before they 
become eligible for employment. 

Then they are young, but they 
are not striplings. We believe 


‘that very young men are more 
« likely to take chances in operat- 
* ing their coaches and are more 
‘ inclined to be impatient with an 
- irritable passenger and the pub- 
:lie in general. 
shave established an age mini- 
‘mum of twenty-five years. 


Therefore we 


We like veterans also because 
‘more former service men who 
‘apply to us are married than 
“are non-service men of the same 
age, and we prefer married men 
Hecause of the steadying influ- 
ence of home life. 

The men in our company who 
were in the service returned for 
the most part improved in 
health, broadened in chest as 
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well as in vision; with a new per- 
spective which they never would have 
gained if they had not served during 


the war. They have more consideration 
for one another—and that counts 
enormously, 


Still some few veterans apparently 
did not benefit by their training with 
Uncle Sam. We realize that the 
service cannot be blamed for the short- 
comings of these men. We find two 
main faults common te some veterans 
with whom we come in contact—rest- 
lessness, and a tendency to use profane 
language almost without provocation. 
But these qualifications apply to only a 
small percentage. 

Before 1917 we had many veterans 
of other wars with us. Today we have 
former fighting men from every war 
large or small in which our country has 
been involved since 1861. In our 
garage is a painter, now over seventy 
years old, who scouted for General 
Custer. We have Boer War veterans 
from both sides, Spanish-American 
veterans, veterans from the Philippine 
insurrection, the Boxer uprising, the 
Balkan wars. We have such a diver- 
sity of former warriors because the 
men on our payroll represent twenty- 
one nationalities. Every county in 
Ireland has a large quota. 

On the entrance of our country into 
the World War in 1917 a total of 312 
of the 900 men on our roster as drivers, 
conductors, despatchers, supervisors, 
clerks, mechanics, coach builders and 
garage men answered the call to the 
colors. Five of these men were killed 
in action. Of the men who came back 
after the Armistice, we increased their 
wages and gave them back their sen- 
iority. Approximately one-third of the 
men in our employ today, including 
those taken on since the Armistice, are 
veterans of the World War. Even our 
nurse is a veteran of the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

Our organization resembles a Regu- 
lation Army outfit,motor transport unit, 
with this difference, that instead of 
carrying rations and ammunition we 
carry passengers whom we must please 
or they will use other means of travel. 
We successfully operate motor coaches 
in the most exclusive residential and 
shopping districts of New York City. 
We could not do it without courteous 
and efficient employees. We are a sur- 
vival of the horse- drawn stage coaches 
of old New York which you have prob- 
ably read about as boys in the books of 
Horatio Alger, the Rollo books and 
Oliver Optic. 

Our double-deck coaches naturally re- 
quire drivers of exceptionally good 
health and strength. They must be 
able to withstand the strain of traveling 
over a scheduled route of nearly a hun- 
dred miles a day, making a thousand 
stops and starts at cross streets to take 
on and let off passengers and to obey 
traffic signals. We find that former 
service men do well as chauffeurs on 
these coaches because the test they 



















Yellow Cab 
Prefers 
Ex-Service Men 


YELLOW CAB 


is strong for the ex-service 
men. We believe they are en- 
titled to preference. The badge of service 
is a powerful re tion to us. 


Of our 775 drivers 
in 1917, about 610 of them 


left for service in the army or 
y. Thi 














Chicago’s taxis are 

guided chiefly by 

men who were on the military pay- 

roll five years back, and the com- 

pany is glad to advertise the fact 
in the local newspapers 


passed to enter military or naval service 
is like our own, under which only one 
out of-every five applicants is accepted. 
We go the service a little better in 
strictness. We strive for a minimum 
height of five feet seven inches and a 
weight of 160 pounds, although ex- 
ceptions are made. 

Discipline means self-control. A sol- 
dier standing in company front at at- 
tention must not move his hands unless 
commanded. He can’t flick a bee off his 
nose, even if the bee sinks his stinger 
in up tothe hilt. A trained soldier in our 
employ can readily absorb our rules on 
self-control and discipline, such, for in- 
stance, as the very important rule we 
have that a conductor must under no 
circumstances show irritation to a pa- 
tron. 

On entering our employ every new 
man receives a heart to heart talk in 
our headquarters building from our 
superintendent of transportation, who 
cites incidents of conductors helping 
women, children and invalids on and off 
coaches, opening umbrellas on rainy days 
for passengers about to alight, and an- 
swering questions and directing out-of- 
town passengers. He explains how a 
conductor should answer and act when 
a passenger requests a window opened. 
We have no rule on open and closed 
windows, except that we follow the will 
of the majority. The question of fresh 


air and open windows has disrupted 
families and divided office forces into 
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violent factions. Naturally, it requires 
much tact on the part of a conductor 
when the question arises on a coach, 
He must not give offense to either side. 
He must have the tact of a chairman at 
a reparations meeting between German 
and French representatives. 

An example of a conductor exhibiting 
self-control under trying circumstances 
was related in an unsolicited letter 
from a lady. An inconsiderate young 
man handed the conductor a five-dollar 
bill with which to pay his ten-cent fare, 
The conductor had to wait several 
blocks before he could collect enough 
money to change the bill. He had 
changed several bills before on this 
trip. The lady wrote: 

“All the time this fellow had been 
making sarcastic remarks, directly at 
the conductor. Not one word of reply 
was made to him, nor did the conductor 
show anything but the utmost polite. 
ness when he did at last change the bill 
and collect the fare. The conductor is 
young, and he had provocation enough 
to have blackened both eyes of the whip- 
persnapper. His self-control and strict 
attention to business were admirable, 
I congratulate you on having secured 
his services.” 

Of course, as I have said, some for- 
mer service men who apply for places 
with us, and a few whom we do accept, 
don’t and can’t fit in with our company, 

The war must be blamed for the ex- 
istenc2 of a certain type of former 
service man, the divine-right soldier, 
who believes that his service button in- 
sures him a job regardless of his fit- 
ness and removes him from the 
harshness of competition for the re- 
mainder of his life. When this man 
applies for employment and we tell him 
we have no openings, but will be pleased 
to place his name on our waiting list, 
he at once becomes abusive, saying, “I 
guess you fellows don’t want to do any- 
thing for the ex-service man. I won't 
go on any waiting list. Good-by.” 

These men act unfairly. We regret 
that we haven’t more jobs to go around. 
On the list ahead of him are veterans 
who have gone through the severest 
hardships of the war, yet who do not 
ask us to fire other service men who 
didn’t do so much in the war, perhaps, 
and hire them. They don’t crowd up 
ahead of the line before their buddies. 

During our civility campaign we ran 
this paragraph in one of our leaflets: 
“There are these who did their bit both 
at home and over there, to whom we 
shall owe an everlasting debt, but 
among whom, unfortunately, we only 
too frequently find a feeling of either 
false superiority or resentment—a re- 
sentment which may be best described 
by the phrase, ‘Aw,goon. What did you 
do for your country?’ The attitude of 
the comparatively few is especially de- 
plorable because of the adverse reflec- 
tion it tends unjustly to cast over that 
splendid host of men whose patriotism, 
loyalty, courage and discipline were the 
admiration of the world.” 
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Rehabilitating a National Cemetery 


7 fifty Legionnaires of Sitka 

Post in far-off Alaska don’t claim 
any particular credit for a notable serv- 
ice accomplished—in their estimation it 
was merely a sacred duty they had per- 
formed. Imbued with the Legion spirit 
of service to the living and honor to 
the dead, they have brought order and 
beauty from the chaotic ruins of a 
national cemetery. 

After the territory of Alaska was 
acquired by the United States, gun- 
boats were stationed at Sitka, then the 
capital, to keep hostile Indians in 
check. At the time of the great gold 
stampede in 1898 a company of Ma- 
rines was sent to Alaska to preserve 
law and order. A number of them 
died while on duty there and were bur- 
ied on a hill overlooking the bay and 
the town of Sitka. This place of 
burial was subsequently set aside by 
executive order as a national military 
and naval cemetery. The _ establish- 
ment of a regular form of government 





its close the organi- 
zation of a Legion 
post which _ soon 
made itself felt in the 
community. In the 
course of its work 
of civic improve- 
ment a member of 
the post discovered 
the shameful condi- 
tion of the place that 
housed the country’s 
honored dead. The 
graves were sunken 
and obliterated, the 
fences and wooden 
markers _ rotted 
away, the stone 
markers uprooted 
and blackened with 
dirt, and the entire 


place overgrown 
with brush. 
After a fruitless 





correspondence with 




















SIO Si aga Ep a 








was followed in 1912 by the withdrawal 
of the Marines. From that time on 
the cemetery was neglected. 

Then came the World War, and after 


Legion Aid for the In 


\ plight of the man falsely ac- 
cused of murder with all the 
weight of circumstantial evidence 
against him is a favorite plot of fic- 
tion and the stage. 

Drayton (North Dakota) Post of 
The American Legion recently played 
the role of legal Samaritan to a young 
service man in just such a _ predica- 
ment. When the post interceded, this 
man was held by the police charge: 
with the murder of a foreigner who 
had been found dying in a hut, his 
skull crushed. The young veteran, 
whose home was in another State, ad- 
mitted he had stopped for the night 
at the foreigner’s shack two days be- 
fore the wounded man was found. 

e had been helping a farmer cut 
wood. On a Saturday night while a 
blizzard raged he and another wood- 
cutter started for the town of Drayton. 


officials in Washington, the post took it 
upon itself to remedy the condition. So 
one evening the Legionnaires got out 
with axes, saws, picks, mattocks and 


He became so cold that he decided not 
to go on into town and stopped at the 
first place where a light showed, the 
foreigner’s hut. The other man went 
on. On Sunday morning he arrived 
in the town at ten o’clock. The un- 
conscious foreigner was found by a 
neighbor at eleven o'clock Monday 
morning. He was lying without bed 
covering in a fireless room. The ther- 
mometer showed thirty below zero. 
Drayton Post learned that the veteran 
had been honorably discharged after 
serving twenty-five months in the 
Army. It learned also from the ad- 
jutant of his home-town Legion post 
that his record was excellent. Drayton 
Post, therefore, sent three of its mem- 
bers to the county seat where the ac- 
cused young man was being held. 
The county authorities were 
vinced of the service man’s guilt. 


con- 


The 


The National Military and Naval 
Cemétery at Sitka, Alaska, as Sitka 
Post found it (above) and the same 
cemejery (left) after the Legion- 
naires had exerted hard manual 
labor in making it a worthy resting 
place’ for the nation’s honored dead 


rakes. *Vhen the townspeople saw what 
the Legion was doing many of them 
cameeowt to help. The Auxiliary took a 
hand and served sandwiches and coffee 
to the workers. Night after night the 
work continued until things were set in 
order. 

Then, with the support of the gov- 
ernor and other influential men of the 
territory, the fight started in earnest. 
After two years of continuous and per- 


sistent hammering by the post, the 
Surgeon General of the Navy has 
finally authorized an expenditure of 


twelve hundred dollars for the upkeep 
of the cemetery. When the money was 
turned over to the governor of Alaska 
he immediately appointed the Legion at 
Sitka to administer the fund in the 
future. 


nocent 


post’s representatives had difficulty in 
getting their case before the authori- 
ties, but an interview was_ finally 
granted. The Legionnaires argued that 
the veteran could not possibly be guilty 
because the dying man was not found 
until twenty-seven hours after he had 
left the shack, and had the wounded 
man lain in one position twenty-seven 
hours with the temperature close to 
thirty degrees below zero, with no fire 
in the shack, he would have been frozen 
when four 

After these representations, the 
State’s attorney ordered the body ex- 
humed and another inquest held. Fol- 
lowing this, the accused service man 
was released because the evidence was 
held insufficient and the authorities 
took up a new investigation, suspicion 
being strongly directed toward other 
quarters. 
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There Is No Time Limit to the Effort for the 
Legion’s Overseas Graves Fund 


MERICAN Legionnaires as they 
marched to cemeteries through- 
out the United States on Me- 
morial Day took pride in the 

knowledge that The American Legion 
Overseas Graves Endowment Fund had 
insured equal honors for the 32,000 who 
lie in our cemeteries overseas. On 
Memorial Day the grave of every 
American soldier in Europe was bright 
with flowers. Legionnaires made pil- 
grimages to the seven American mili- 
tary cemeteries in England, Belgium 
and France, and made a shrine of each 
of the white crosses marking the 
mounds which are forever American. 
On each grave, also, the American flag 
proclaimed the nation’s proud remem- 
brance. 

Memorial Day of 1923 is already his- 
tory, but the task of raising the Graves 
Endowment Fund is still being carried 
out. The spirit of the Legion has been 
invoked to insure that each depart- 
ment, each post and Auxiliary unit and 
every member of the Legion and Auxil- 
iary shall share in the full performance 


of duty. Reports from all departments 
just before Memorial Day indicated 
that posts and units would seek to 


raise their quotas by subscription and 
by the sale of poppies on the day of 
the year when the country’s patriotic 
emotions are at flood tide. The ex- 
ample of Memorial Day was also ex- 
pected to bring many contributions on 
succeeding days. 

There is no time limit to this effort 
of the Legion. It will continue until 
the amount sought has been obtained. 
In view of the fact that $200,000 prob- 
ably will be needed to insure more than 
a perfunctory decoration of the graves 
overseas, departments generally have 
asked posts to make their contributions 
on the basis of twenty cents for each 
member as of December 31, 1922. 

The Legion is continuing to empha- 
size the fact that this effort is one in 
which every post may properly invite 
the help of the citizens of its com- 
There has undoubtedly been 


munity. 
a reaction against the usual public 
money-raising campaign, and_ posts 


would hesitate to solicit contributions 
in any ordinary cause at this time. But 
the unselfish nature of the appeal for 
America’s graves overseas guarantees 
that people generally are taking pride 
in contributing to the Legion’s fund. 
No urge is required. All that is neces- 
sary is to present the cause. It carries 
its own appeal. Newspapers are the 
most effective aids to posts in assem- 
bling public contributions, and almost 
all newspapers will gladly co-operate 
with the Legion if requested to do so. 

Providence (Rhode Island) Post is 
the latest to demonstrate effective 
means of raising contributions. It has 
just forwarded to the National Treas- 
urer a check for $1,203.66 representing 
donations from approximately two 
thousand individuals. The Providence 
Journal and Evening Bulletin and many 
community organizations lent notable 
aid. 

What one Legionnaire may do single- 
handed has been shown by Charles S. 
Albert, a leading attorney of Spokane, 
Washington, and formerly National 


Executive Committeeman from that de- 


partment. When the Washington de- 
partment wired the National Treas- 
urer that it would guarantee to raise 
its quota, Mr. Albert volunteered per- 
sonally to raise $700. More than ful- 
filling his promise, he had sent in at 
last accounts $910, representing con- 
tributions of one hundred citizens of 
Spokane. Mr. Albert obtained the con- 





Graves Fund 
Total] 


To May 12th - - - $38,078.60 
Week ending May 19th 10,883.10 





Total to May 19th - - $48,961.70 











tributions by sending a personal letter 
to his friends. 

Another conspicuous personal effort 
is that made by the Rev. J. H. Hughes, 
pastor of the Congregational churches 
at Glyndon and Hawley, Minnesota, 
who served three years as a private in 
the British Army in the World War. 
The Rev. Mr. Hughes is honorary chap- 
lain of the Legion Post at Glyndon. 
When the Graves Endowment Fund 
was discussed at the post’s meeting, he 
volunteered to lecture for the benefit of 
the fund, Although Glyndon has a 
population of only 400, the lecture given 
by the chaplain added almost $30 to 
the graves fund. In Hawley, a town 
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of 1,100 people, his lecture procured an 
additional $45. 

Assurance that New York State 
would raise its quota for the Graves 
Endowment Fund was lent by earliest 
responses to the efforts of the National 
Sponsoring Committee composed of one 
hundred prominent Americans and 
supported by twelve national patriotic 
service organizations, which arranged 
for an American Memorial Dinner in 
New York on May 17th. Bernard M. 
Baruch started the New York cam- 
paign with a contribution of $250. Ad- 
vertising Men’s Post of New York City 
has been conducting the campaign to 
raise the quota for the State. 

Disabled service men still in hospitals 
of the United States are continuing to 
do more than their share in raising the 
fund. The latest hospital contribution 
is a check for $100 from the patients 
in the Mountain Branch Sanatorium in 
Tennessee. 

Typical of scores of letters which 
testify to the spirit of contributors to 
the fund is the following from a serv- 
ice man in Greenwood, South Carolina: 

“Herewith I hand you my check for 
the Graves Endowment Fund. If in 
the great hereafter I meet my com- 
rades of the First Division who now 
sleep in France, I at least want to be 
able to look them in the eye, tell them 
that I didn’t forget, and not be 
ashamed.” 

A mother and father of Waverly, 
New Jersey, write: 

“Here is our mite for the Graves 
Endowment Fund, and if the amount 
is not raised we will contribute again. 
Our boy has been returned to the home- 
land and now rests in our family ceme- 
tery plot, but we know he must have 
some buddy there, and we want to 
supply his grave with flowers once a 
year.” 


When a Buddy Needs a Buddy, Does a Buddy 


Care? 


£ NCE ina while a letter reaches the 

Weekly office recommending an in- 
dividual or a post for the Legion’s Hall 
of Fame for some conspicuous service 
rendered. 

Just such a letter arrived recently 
from H. L. Rogers of Chicago, a vet- 
eran of Battery E, 5th Field Artillery. 
It has been verified in every detail. 
Here it is: 


It is my warmest hope that you can 
find room in your (and mine, I hope) valued 
paper for what I am going to tell you. My 
object in asking you to print it is to bring 
to Legion members a story of what a post 
did for a stranger because he was an ex- 
buddy. 

I left: Indianapolis on March 2d and be- 
fore arriving at Lebanon, Indiana, I was 
sick. By the time I reached the Commercial 
Hotel there I was ready for a bed with the 
influenza. The doctor said it would de- 
velop into pneumonia. My wife’s parents 
live in California. My closest relative was 
in Chicago—a sister, working, at that. A 
fine fix, with my wife with me, and nearly 
broke. 

That afternoon I had the pleasure of a 
visit from the adjutant of the local post. 
That fellow, Mr. Russell S. Mefford, made 
me feel I was among friends before he left. 
He promised he would see that my comfort 
was looked out for. The next morning I 
woke up to see a bouquet of carnations Ir 
my room. In the afternoon the post com- 


This Buddy Says Yes 


mander, Mr. Edgar Casey, came to see me, 
and I met another fine fellow. 

I was pretty sick for a week, and then 
I came out of it. Although food wasn’t 
much it left me broke, and when the finance 
officer made me admit it he brought me a 
ten-dollar bill for meals. When I was 
strong enough to walk about I decided to 
come to Chicago and rest up. The American 
Legion gave me carfare, the adjutant 
guaranteed my hotel bill, a member of the 
post took me and my wife to the train in 
his car and stayed with me until the train 
pulled out. 

What do you think of a bunch of fel- 
lows like that? Do you think they would 
be just as regular sports if they weren't 
Legion men? I confess I don’t know, but 
I think these buddies have caught the one 
big idea of the founders of The American 
Legion. 

They tell us the Legian is backsliding; 
that it isn’t as strong as it used to be. If 
that is the case (which I don’t believe), 
then the process must be one of elimination 
of the unfit. And if we have backslid until 
we have posts like Lebanon Post, God grant 
that the backsliding go on until every one 
in the land has the stuff behind it that 
this one has. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
learned what the emblem of the Legion 
stands for, that I take increased pride in 
being permitted to wear it, and that as time 
goes on I hope my gratitude never les- 
sens to “the greatest friends of the ex 


buddy.” 
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Keeping Step 
with the Legion 


to this department to The Step Keeper, National 
Headquarters Bureau, The American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Address all communications 








Bad Legionnaires 





\ ANY times lately the Step Keeper 

has been asked how some posts 
permit fakers to impose upon them. 
Why, folks say, don’t posts sit up and 
slap at the fakers when they come 
around, point to the service ‘records 
and ask for assistance? MHere’s one 
way fakers get by; they use unscrupu- 
lous means to get membership cards, 
and then they go to other towns and 
impose on Legionnaires by means of 
their membership cards. Ben L. Nich- 
olas, adjutant of Versailles (Ohio) 
Post, tells of a case that perhaps is 
typical, a case that starts innocently 
enough, with a post lending a helping 
hand just as posts are bound to do, and 
finally being imposed upon. 


I would like very much to have you print 
a little article in The American Legion 
Weekly about a man who came to our town 
with a very pitiful story, and wanted 
money enough to get home, which we ad- 
vanced him and bought him his dinner and 
a package of cigarettes, which amounted to 
three dollars, and which he promised to 
pay as soon as he arrived home. But as 
he had three hours to wait on a train he 
was permitted to loaf in our club room 
and while he was in there he stole a re- 
ceipt card, No. 440,725, and forged our post 
adjutant’s name on it and has been using 
it since that time as a means to borrow 
money from other posts, giving them a 
hard-luck story the same as he gave us. 
We have had inquiries from several posts in 
regard to him, and I believe if you publish 
the incident we can stop his further damage 
to the Legion. 








A Few Notions 





DEAS. Funny how many of them 

can crop up in a day’s mail. Just 
little things, forwarded by Legion- 
naires to the Step Keeper. Most of 
them extremely useful. Too bad there 
isn’t room for them all. This week’s 
mail offers some good examples, how- 
ever, and here are a few: 

George R. Elliott, Legionnaire of 
Boston, participated with other mem- 
bers of the 104th Infantry Association 
in sending greetings recently to French 
towns where the 104th was quartered 
during the war. Legion posts co- 
operated in composing these greetings. 
There are lots of outfit posts, says Mr. 
Elliott, and he wonders how many of 
them remember the towns where they 
were billetted. 

The Auxiliary Unit of Arlington Post. 
Clarendon, Virginia, sends the Step 

Xeeper a note asking him to tell Le- 
gionnaires who want to visit Walter 
Reed Hospital and Arlington National 
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Cemetery that Clarendon Auxiliary 
stands ready always to give advice to 
visitors and to help them make their 
visits comfortable. Also the unit thinks 
maybe posts and units elsewhere lo- 
cated near hospitals can furnish like 
service to visiting friends and relatives 
of hospitalized veterans. 

Garnet C. Williams, commander of 
John A. Boechat Post of Buffalo, New 
York, sends copy of a birthday greet- 
ing card the post sends every member 
on his birthday. 

Columbia University Post of New 
York City informs the Step Keeper that 
it has contributed five hundred books 
to the Veterans’ Mountain Camp Li- 
brary at Tupper Lake, New York, and 
is awarding prizes to the honor men 
of the Columbia Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. 








On to the Golden Gate 





OW’RE you gonna get ’em to San 
Francisco? The Step Keeper asked 
the question a number of times, but 
so far the response has been—well, un- 
certain. Plenty of posts plan to get 
their members to the Fifth National 
Convention of the Legion in bulk, and 
they have written to say so, but they 
say their plans are not yet mature. 
But the Step Keeper has gleaned facts 
about a few good methods from accu- 
mulated mail, just the same. 

Savings clubs are the most popular. 
At least a score of posts have written 
about their savings clubs. Because 
all the plans have a certain similarity, 
and because the idea was used exten- 
sively to take posts to New Orleans 
last October, no one post gets the credit. 
The idea is only that each week, or at 
each post meeting, members drop any 
other arbitrary sum, however much is 
necessary, into the post till. Books are 
kept on members’ contributions. The 
weekly or meeting-night dole is made 
large enough so that every member who 
keeps his up for a specified term (gen- 
erally six months) is sure to make the 
trip. 

Many posts are sending just two or 
three members besides any delegates 
that may be chosen. It seems to be the 
rule that the post sends members ac- 
cording to the number of new members 
they have brought in. This idea has 
resulted in securing at least a hundred 
new members in Salt Lake City, for in- 
stance. 

In Los Angeles, where the water trip 
to San Francisco will be easy, Le- 
gionnaire ex-gobs are planning to take 
advantage of a trip with the naval re- 
serve Eagle boats under the command 
of Commander A. H. Woodbine, U. S. 


N. R. F. It is possible that other re- 
serve units will offer transportation 
facilities. The reserve has, under cer- 


tain conditions, the right to carry pas- 
sengers, 








Bless the Kickers 





Ww = N a Legion post rares up on 
hind legs and writes the Step 
Keeper that he’s a lowlife and a bum, 
the best he can do, generally, is to 
admit it. Long experience has taught 
him that the posts that do the most 
kicking are the ones that have the best 
interests of the Legion at heart. For 


instance, a recent letter from Winfield 
F. Brown Post of Paris, Texas, com- 
plained mightily because the Step 


Keeper had not mentioned the post, and 
then went on to give reasons why the 
Step Keeper ought to have mentioned 
the post. Those reasons would make 
a pretty good handbook on “What a 
Post Can Do to Keep Alive.” Here are 
some of the ideas presented: 

The American Legion entertainers of this 
post make regular weekly visits to the ru- 
ral communities of this county, where they 
put on a ten-number program with band or 


orchestra, free of charge. The Parent- 
Teachers Associations prepare and serve 
supper for the men who make the trips. 


To date the 
before over 


programs have been put on 
fifteen thousand people of La- 


mar County and we have engagements 
ahead for three months. The county super- 
intendent of schools co-operates. Prac- 
tically all these entertainments are held 
in school auditoriums. Approximately 
sixty members of the post with their 


wives and children make these trips weekly. 
We make friends for the Legion every place 
we go. We issue weekly a pamphlet pro- 
gram called the Service Record, a pamphlet 
in which we publish paid advertisements. 

Once a month this post puts on a mu- 
sical evening for the benetit of the people 
of Paris. A nominal charge is made to 
cover expenses and to supply small funds 
needed to carry on our other work. 

This post conducts flag exercises at the 
rural and city schools and competent in- 
structors are teaching the school children 
the proper observance of flag etiquette. 

The post is working in close co-operation 
with the rural schoolseand city schools and 
is lending ail assistance required for all 
interscholastic gatherings both athletic and 
academic. We furnish referees and judges 
for the athletic events, games, declamations, 
etc., and we might say that there is keen 
competition in this community in interscho- 
lastic events 


Don’t get the idea that these are all 


the activities of the Parisians; they 
have a drum and bugle corps; they 
have a service department; they seem 


to have everything but a big clubhouse 
and they are working on a county Le- 
gion building that will be both Legion 
and community clubhouse. 
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Dressing Up the Army By Wallgren 
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Expert Advice 

The town hall was packed for the travy- 
eling melodrama, and the village audience 
followed the young heroine’s tribulations 
with breathless interest. 

She was having a terrible time. In the 
space of five short minutes she was tied 
to a railroad track, narrowly escaped be- 
ing dissected by a buzz saw, and had been 
thrown over the edge of a precipice. Mirac- 
ulously she escaped every time, only to 
fall again into the hands of the villain. 

At last it appeared that she was cer- 
tainly doomed. The villain led her into 
a lonely cave and cast her into the pres- 
ence of a huge gorilla. 

“R-revenge!” muttered the villain. 

“Oh, what shall I do? What shall I 
do?” moaned the beauteous one. 

It was too much. The strain could not 
be borne for another minute. Up rose a 
man in the audience and yelled in fren- 
tied excitement: 

“Chuck him a nut, miss!” 


The Juvenile Scalper 
Teacher: “I thought I told you to sit 

in the seat next to Mary Jones.” 
Willie Wiseacre: “Yes, ma’am, ye did, 
but I sold it to Tommy Smith for a nickel.” 


About a Five-Center 
“Juffson gave me this cigar. He’s the 
father of a ten-pound boy.” 
“Good boy! His first child?” 
“N-no. It tastes about like the fifth.” 


Packed at Home 

A social worker with somewhat more en- 
thusiasm than tact, went to call upon Ter- 
rence Shea, night watchman, at his home. 

“I hope, Mr. Shea,” she said, “that you 
do not squander your money in liquor 
and riotous living. I am trying to in- 
terest the people of the neighborhood in 
the new savings bank which has just been 
started. May I ask where you deposit 
your wages?” 

“I'd just as soon tell ye as not,” replied 
Mr. Shea. “’Tis twenty-five dollars a 
week I make. When I’ve paid the rent, 
the provisions and the grocery bill, an’ 
the milkman, and bought what’s needed 
for Maggie an’ me five children, I deposit 
the rest of the money in barrels. Mostly, 
ma’am, I use sugar barrels. They’re big- 
ger an’ hold more. But when I can’t get 
them I make shift with plain flour bar- 


rels.” 
The Auto Age 

A small boy during his first eventful 
meal in a restaurant suddenly became 
gteatly engrossed in a man at the next 
table who was regaling himself with waffles 
He turned to his parents and announced in 
a shrill voice: 

“Mamma, I want some of those non-skid 
griddle cakes.” - 


Already Done 


Murphy had carelessly left some dyna- 
mite in his cellar and in some manner it 
was knocked off a shelf. There was a 
terrific explosion. As he ascended rapidly 
in the air along with most of the rest of 
the house, Murphy made himself a_ sol- 
emn promise: 

“If { ever get down alive again I’m 
goin’ to take that domned stuff out of 
the cellar.” 


Unofficial Medical Guide 


.HoMEsICKNEss: The symptoms of this 
Isease are a far-away look in the eyes, a 
depression of spirits and a general lassi- 
tude that causes the patient to dislike to 
engage in such pastimes as company 
fatigue, incinerator drill and the like. The 
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Special Delivery 


appetite is poor and the patient will fre- 
quently compare Army chow to mother’s 
cooking in a manner uncomplimentary to 
the slum prepared by the bean burners. 
The patient is often subject to attacks of 
AWOL after paydays. Absent treatment 
is the only remedy that can be given. 
Quarantining the ailing one in the brig 
just before payday will usually nip the at- 
tack in the bud. 


Fair Exchange 

On a train from Canada a _ nervous 
young man sat in the smoker, shifting his 
feet and gazing in mental anguish at the 
bag between them. Finally he approached 
an older man who had all the earmarks 
of an experienced traveler. 

“Sir,” he said, “this is my first trip over 
the border since the coming of prohibition. 
Now, my wife is exceedingly fond of ale 
and I have put two small bottles in this 
bag, but I am worrying about getting 
them through the customs. You have made 
the trip many timés and know all the 
roads. Would you mind exchanging grips 
with me until we get through?” 

The other agreed willingly and the cus- 
toms officers allowed them to pass with- 
out a word. The nervous man breathed 
a sigh of relief. 

“Awfully good of you,” he said. “But 
what the dickens have you got in your 
suitcase? The thing weighs a ton.” 

“Only a dozen quarts of Scotch,” grinned 
the other. 


Eliminate Duplication 

“What you doin’?” demanded the fore- 
man of a construction gang sternly of an 
alleged worker. 

“Nothin’,” was the reply. 

“Well, there’s no use both of us doin’ 
the same thing. You get busy and do 
something.” 


Search and Wheezure 
“Here,” remarked the playful footpad 
as hé frisked the first sergeant, “is where 
I go over the top.” 


Terra Firma and Firmer 
“Man, oh, man,” wailed the seasick col- 
ored doughboy, “does Ah oncet get me on 
dry land ag'tn, Ah’s gwine buy me a lot. 
Wid de fust installment Ah digs in. Try 
to move me. Dat’s all Ah says.” 


Make "Em Walk 
“It’s gettin’ to be fierce nowadays,” says 
Gave Getrox, “how the women standin’ in 
the street cars tremp all over the feet 
of the men settin’ comfortable readin’ their 
newspapers.” 


The Sergeant Commands 


In the small town of Wayback there 
were so many holdups that the police were 
being seriously annoyed. Try as they 
might, they failed to arrest the persons 
responsible. Late one night an excited 
voice came over the telephone: 

“Burglars have broken into No. 64 
Lyons street! Send help quick!” 

The sergeant looked at the solitary po- 
liceman in the station. 

“Mike,” he said simply. “The house at 
64 Lyons street is being robbed. Go up 
and surround it.” 


H.C.L. 


A wealthy but tight-fisted clubman was 
accosted by a beggar who asked for a 
quarter. The clubman looked at the man 
sternly for a moment and then said: 

“See here, aren’t you the man who 
struck me for a dime three days ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the beggar, “but do me 
best, I can’t keep me expenses under three 
and a third cents a day.” 


Not So Fast 

Trains in some of our less progressive 
localities are not celebrated as a general 
rule for their speed, and the natives are 
so accustomed to it that complaints are 
few. But here is a letter received at one 
newspaper office: 

“To the Editor of the Bugle: 

“Is there no way to put a stop to beg- 
ging along the line of the railroad? For 
instance, yesterday an aged veteran with 
a wooden leg kept pace with the after- 
noon express al! the way from Big Hook 
to Overton, ane annoyed the passengers 
exceedingly, going from one open win- 
dow to another with his importunate so- 
licitations.” 


Unhealthy 


A Negro resident of San Francisco had 
saved his money and moved to the out- 
skirts, where he bought a small farm and 
prospered exceedingly in raising vegetables 
and fruits. : 

“Why don’t you keep chickens, too?” his 
former employer asked him when he jour- 
neyed to town to buy groceries. 

“Nossuh, Ah done decided not to,” he 
replied. “To tel! yo’ de troof, Ah lives in 
a cullud neighbo’hood, an’ chickens don’t 
do well there.” 


All Fixed 
Wee Askem: “I hope you didn’t put 
yourself out by returning this ten-spot.” 
Hugh Tellem: “Not at all. My land- 
lady attended to that.” 


Running Low 

A hale and hearty old fellow in Maine, 
who had just buried his fourth wife, was 
accosted by an acquaintance who, unaware 
of the bereavement, asked: ‘“How’s your 
wife?” 

The much-married man 
while; then replied sadly: 

“Wal, ter tell ye the truth, I’m kinder 
out o’ wives just now.” 
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Step Right Up, Gents—Here’s a Million Acres 


of Government Land for You 


WASHINGTON, May 2lst. 

SUPPOSE you have all seen in the 

papers lately about Uncle Sam’s big 
turnover in real estate. Yes, some 
mighty big slices of property have been 
put up on the free land counter. Adding 
up the various plots you get nearly 
1,000,000 acres which, if concentrated 
in one place and moved east, would 
about put Delaware or Rhode Island or 
some of those—speaking in a large and 
Western way, and meaning no offense— 
small-fry communities out of business. 

But this land is all out West and it 
will stay there, and if the veterans, who 
have first crack at it, want any they 
will have to travel to get it. This mil- 
lion acres is all new stuff. It has been 
put up in the short time that Dr. Hu- 
bert Work has been Secretary of the 
Interior instead of Postmaster General. 
Your correspondent has just got back 
from Dr. Work’s office, where he went 
to check up on the matter at headquar- 
ters. Dr. Work confirmed everything. 
There is no trick about it. The land is 
there. Land offices all over the West 
are ready to receive former service men 
and let them decorate the dotted line. 

Nevertheless Dr. Work, whatever his 
other ambitions in life, has no desire to 
challenge the laurels of Horace Greeley. 
Nor has anybody else connected with 
the Department of the Interior who 
knows this free land game. When the 
boys came home from the Civil War 
Editor Greeley said, “Go West, young 
man—go West.” Now Dr. Work picks 
no quarrel with Mr. Greeley. He 
doesn’t say that Horace didn’t have a 
good idea for those days and he doesn’t 
say that maybe it isn’t a good idea 
now. That’s just the point—he doesn’t 
say. So maybe it’s not a bad hunch to 
remind that one Davy Crockett went 
West a long time before Printer Greeley 
knew the difference between an em 
quad and a pica slug, and one of Davy’s 
sagest observations was, “Be sure you 
are right, then go ahead.” Davy might 
have improved on this by telling us 
how to be sure when we are right, but 
he didn’t. 

But, getting back to this free land 
business, I am going to set down a few 
observations picked up in reliable quar- 
ters here and there. Mostly it all comes 
second-hand, though this writer has 
been on quite a bit of homestead land 
himself and knows what the inside of a 
sodhouse and a tar-paper shack looks 
like. 

The main difficulty—so far as get- 
ting back to the land on the strength 
of the uniform is concerned—lies in the 
fact that those who participated in the 
late hostilities had picked for them an 
unfortunately recent war. They are 
almost one hundred years too late for 
the choice pickings in the way of un- 
mortgaged and inviting soil which the 
plow need only to touch lightly, as if 
by a wand, to make flower and blos- 
som as the rose. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the Revolution have inherited 
the cream of the soil that went to sol- 
diers. But Mexican and Civil War vet- 





erans found sufficient leavings to be 
able to obey the westward impulse with- 
out taking any great chances, and even 
the ’98-ers back from Cuba and the 
Islands were able to cash in in pretty 
substantial shape—not because there 


was such an awful lot of good ready- 
to-farm land left, but because there 
weren’t so many soldiers in that war. 

I make these historical allusions be- 
cause a sort of American tradition has 
grown up to the effect that all a fellow 
has to do in this country to get a piece 
of land is to start a war, go off to it 
and come back and go to planting crops. 
Any number of careless readers have 
looked at the headlines that have told 
of all this new land and, under the in- 
fluence of that tradition, have con- 
cluded, “Million acres for soldiers. 
Fine. That’ll take care of the boys.” 


ELL, it won’t. Most of this mil- 

lion acres is good for something; 
probably all of it is good for something, 
and some day will be paying taxes or 
better for private owners. And a whole 
lot of it will be converted into good 
revenue producing propositions, and 
peeple who will go out now and get it 
for nothing will have laid the corner- 
stone of future fortunes and compe- 
tences. All this is true, and yet to hold 
out that the World War vet is going to 
have it anything like as soft and easy 
on free land as his forbears did would 
be to yield to unfounded optimism. 

The land that is available ranges in 
lots of 160 to 640 acres to an individual, 
and it is an invariable rule that where 
the most acreage is offered the greatest 
difficulties must be surmounted to bring 
the property into the self-sustaining 
class. Most of the homestead tracts are 
semi-arid, and a lot of them are arid 
without any qualification whatsoever. 
Some are mountainous and covered 
with useless scrub timber. In a few 
places mineral wealth of problematical 
value goes with the bargain. 

Most of the land is suitable princi- 
pally for livestock raising and dry 
farming. The development of irriga- 
tion and the science of dry farming are 
about all that make this land worth 
having at all, and these are modes of 
agriculture that require special prep- 
aration and experience. Comparatively 
recent legislation has reduced the diffi- 
culties of those who would go in for 
stock raising. Range stock must be 
raised on a pretty large scale if there 
is any profit in it. This requires graz- 
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— 
Homesteaders, Ho! 


F you want first-hand infor- 

mation it is always good policy 
to go to the man with experience 
behind him. You men who are 
proving up or have finished prov- 
ing up on government land, sup- 
pose you tell your experiences, 
good or bad, for the benefit of 
your comrades who may also have 
the back-to-the-land urge and 
may be seriously considering 
taking over a parcel of the land 
that is now being settled. Write 
to the Editor, The American 
Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d 
street, New York City, of your 
success or of your difficulties, 
and we'll tell the other boys 
what’s ahead of them. 























ing land, and where the range is poor 
a lot of grazing land is required to feed 
a herd of cattle. The new law permits 
a stock-raising settler to take up as 
much as 640 acres of grazing land, 
This is a mighty small cattle ranch, 
It is just a square mile. 

All of these ventures—stock-raising 
dry farming, irrigation—require cap- 
ital, which was something the early war 
veteran never had to bother about. 

As I write I have before me a long 
clipping from one of the best known 
most widely read and carefully edited 
newspapers in America. I am looking 
at a two-column headline which an. 
nounces “Big Area of Public Lands 
Open to Soldier Settlers.” The article 
conveys the impression that soldier set. 
tlers have a cinch on this “big area,” 
and that is another popular misconcep- 
tion, though not one likely to do a whole 
lot of damage possibly. Actually the 
veteran’s advantages are merely these: 
When a tract is opened he gets a head 
start of ninety days in the matter of 
filing—after that the public may come 
in; military or naval service is allowed 
to count for residence on the land—this 
is helpful in the matter of proving'up 
and taking title, for three years is the 
ordinary period of residence required 
on the land. This keeps land out of the 
hands of syndicates and guarantees it 
to the bona fide settler. Disabled vet- 
erans may prove up immediately if 
physically able to fulfill residence re 
quirements. 


HERE is a lot of difference between 

opening a million acres of land to 
veterans and giving veterans the three. 
edged advantage just named. But, as 
I say, the misconceptions that have 
arisen in this connection may do more 
good than harm in some cases. If too 
much is made of the fact that veterans 
must file within ninety days or lose a 
special advantage a lot of people ar 
apt to rush out West half-cocked and 
be out a good chunk of their savings 








when an inspection of what they would 
be up against saps their enthusiasm for 
pioneer farming. 

That is the general aspect of the 
situation respecting all government 
lands now open, and the loud pedal has 
not been put on the Davy Crockett stuf 
especially. Old timers could tell you 
lot more, and go into some very inter 
esting detail. The land is there—fre 
for the unwinding of the essential red 
tape, but some hard pan facts should 
be considered before Johnny Doughgob 
checks out his savings, if any, and treks 
toward the vast open spaces where men 
are men—and badly fooled ones some 
times. 

All this is said in no spirit of desire 
to crab the game or to look a gift horse 
in the mouth too disdainfully. The 
Government is offering the soldiers first 
pick of the very best it has in the land 
line, but this very best, on close inspet- 
tion, is pretty apt to shock the averagt 
city dweller or farmer of the Missi 
sippi Valley and east. And another 
way to shock them is to show them 
what science, toil and money have done 
with some erstwhile God-forsaken look 
ing stretches in the West. Some of the 
most productive and pleasant lands you 
would wish to see were desert a 1eW¥ 
years ago. And similarly some ® 
these million acres Dr. Work has ® 
his free list now will be made to blow 
and bear. 
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But, all these pleasant prospects not- | 


withstanding the wise thing to do, in 
fact the only sensible thing, is to do all 
possible reconnoitering from a distance 
before a too rosy state of mind is per- 
mitted to ferment. Any one knows that 
one look at a piece of land is worth 
reams of correspondence, but the old 
heads point out that stamps are also 
cheaper than railroad tickets. There 
are ninety-odd land offices scattered 
about the West, and any of them, or 
the Department of the Interior here in 
Washington, will be glad to furnish in- 
formation that should be useful. 

The largest tracts of this new land 
are in Utah, Idaho and Oregon. There 
are smaller lots in Colorado, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Montana and New Mexico. 

In Emery and Grand counties, al- 
most within commuting distance of 
Salt Lake City in Utah, 400,000 acres 
have been opened up “for homestead 
and desert-land entry,” says the infor- 
mative official bulletin. The special 
ninety-day handicap granted ex-service 
men expires July 20th. 

“This land,” says an official announce- 
ment “is near the town of Elgin on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad and 
consists of mountainous country cut by 
ravines and valleys. Mineral rights 
have previously been withdrawn.” The 
land is further described by an en- 
thusiastic newspaper correspondent as 
“of great scenic beauty in the foothills 
of the Rockies.” 

No mineral bonanza there, but there 
is nothing to interfere with the settler 
taking full advantage of the “great 
scenic beauty.” Here in Washington, 
by the way, there is no record of the 
number of filings that veterans have 
made on this or any other tract. The 
data hasn’t come in from the ninety-odd 
outlying land offices. 

On May 3d Dr. Work announced the 
forthcoming release of 220,569 acres 
in Coos and Douglas counties, in the 
western part of Oregon. This land was 
originally included in the so-called Ore- | 
gon and California Railroad and Coos 
Bay County Wagon Road grants, but 
the Government somehow got it back | 
again. Dates for filings by veterans 
have not been given out but probably | 
will have been by the time this is read. 
The Department of the Interior plans 
to print a complete list of the tracts 
available and a good deal about them. 
These booklets will be distributed from 
the land offices at Roseland and Lake- | 
view, Oregon. Department officials de- 
scribe the land as “covered with timber 
which ranges from scattered trees to a 
heavier growth” and as “well watered.” 
The climate is “good.” Entries are 
limited to 160 acres, which is another 
favorable sign. | 

Another batch of land in five States 
was opened on April 24th, which gives | 
the vets first pick up to July 24th. There 
are 222,700 acres scattered around in 
Idaho; 18,900 acres in Nevada, near 
Rowland and Eureka; 5,500 acres in 
Rio Arriba county, New Mexico; 24,000 
acres in Beaverhead county, Montana, 
near Lakeview, and 4,600 acres in Mesa 
county, Colorado. Those who have more 
than an academic interest in the mat- 
ter should write to the land office at 
Boise, Idaho; Bozeman, Montana; Elko, 
Nevada; Santa Fe, New Mexico, or 
Montrose, Colorado. The department 
has this to say concerning the character 
of these lands: 

‘The land in Colorado is described as 
mountainous with scrub timber; in 
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“One dollar buys Topkis 





Why should I pay more?” 


F I PAID twice the price | 
wouldn't geta better athletic 
union suit—I ‘ve tried. 
‘Dollar Topkis has better ma- 
terial than most underwear. It 
wears longer. And it fits better 
than any I ever saw at any price.” 
Only the best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics are 
used in Topkis. And it isn't 
skimped; full size is guaranteed. 
Pre-shrunk to stay true to size. 
Topkis fit is nearer ideal than 


any union suit ever made. Loose 
andeasy. Big arm-holes. Extra 
wide, extra long legs. 

These are some of the advan- 
tages of the ip kis Men's Ath- 
letic Union Suit at One Dollar. 
No good dealer will ask more. 
But they'll say it’s worth more. 

Men's Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
a garment; 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’: Bloomer Union Suits, 
andChildren’s Waist Union Suits. 

In Canada, Men's Suits, $1.50. 


Write for free illustrated 


book of underwear facts 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask your dealer for Topxis 


Athletic 





Look for the Topxts label 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


it’s @ Simmons 


The swivel says 


Ih 
"Mal 
Summer 
WATCH 
CHAIN 


N the vestless days of sum- 

mer, how are you to wear 
your watch? Certainly not 
loose in your pocket! Nor do 
you wish to use a full-length 
Waldemar to dangle awk- 
wardly from your belt! 

But a Simmons Belt Chain 
is just the right length to 
reach frem belt to watch- 
pocket. Its patented clasp 
locks securely around the 
belt. Yet, if you desire, it 
can be released by the pres- 
sure of a finger. Nothing 
could be neater, nothing surer 
protection for your watch. 

And the Belt Chain comes 
in all the link styles and fin- 
ishes of any Simmons Chain. 
There are gold, green gold 
and Platinumgold drawn over 
a less expensive base metal 
by the exclusive Simmons 
process. 

See the Belt Chain at your 
jeweler’s—$2.50 to $5.00. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


R. F. Stumons Company oF 
Canapa, Ltd. 


Toronto Ontario 


“For fifty years unsurpassed 
in watch chain value.” 











The panel above 
shows an unusual 
link design twice 
enlarged. Notice its 
beauty and strength 
0. 





|Idaho as rolling, with a fair growth 
|of native grasses; in Montana as moun- 


tainous and rolling and chiefly valuable 
for grazing; in Nevada as mountainous 
and rolling, covered with small timber 
and undergrowth; and in New Mexico 
as mountainous and broken with scrub 
pine and cedar valuable only for fuel 
and fencing.” 

Then there are a few smaller open- 
ings which look like the best of the lot. 
All this land may be gone by now, but 
there is no way of telling here in Wash- 
ington. But here they are, in order of 
the date of opening: 

April 7—Six irrigated farms near 
Newlands, Nevada. 

April 16—1,393 acres in Sublet 
county, Wyo. Grazing and farming land. 


April 19—1,000 acres in Carbon 
county, Wyoming. “Mountainous with 
some timber.” 

April 26—160 acres covered with tim- 
ber in Custer county, Colorado, and 192 
acres of “high and rough grazing land” 
in Dallas county, Oregon. 

In case any reader of this is hanker- 
ing for a look, I’ll conclude by saying 
that a government pamphlet on the 
subject takes up forty-eight pages de- 
scribing what to do and how to do it 
in case you want to file on a claim. This 
writer won’t try to improve on that 
excellent document by attempting to 
boil it down to the size of the Ten Com- 
mandments, because it can’t be done, 
Write to Dr. Work if you want it. 

M. J. 





WITH THE 


AUXILIARY 























Radio Infection 


E are one in that great group of 

Americans bitten by the radio 
bug, so we can appreciate what joy 
the Auxiliary in Iowa has brought to 
its disabled soldiers by putting a set 
of radio in each of the government 
hospitals at Knoxville, Oakdale and 
Colfax. Those radios cost $1,370.55 to 
install, but we know that they brought 
pleasure not purchasable for a hun- 
dred times the sum. At Colfax Hos- 
pital headpieces were provided for the 
bed-ridden. 


The Auxiliary’s Own Song 


I OW many of us know the Auxil- 

iary’s official song, “The Call to 
the Flag”? We admit freely that we’ve 
heard it but couldn’t sing a stanza to 
save us. It is a fine, martial tune, 
and breathes the spirit of the organi- 
zation. 

It was written by Mrs. L. D. West- 
feldt of New Orleans, and given by 
her—all copyrights included—to our 
organization at our last convention. 
We remember very pleasurably the 
many delightful teas and luncheons 
Mrs. Westfeldt gave during the New 
Orleans convention to our women dele- 
gates. It was in her wonderful co- 
lonial mansion, surrounded by price- 
less heirlooms and antiques which 
breathed the very spirit of old New 
Orleans, that Mrs. Madge King John- 
ston of South Dakota, a talented mu- 
sician (now chairman of the commit- 
tee handling the song for the Auxil- 
ary) played and sang the song to a 
company of Auxiliary members, headed 
by Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, our then 
president. All were enthusiastic about 


it. 

It already has added materially to 
the coffers of local units which have 
sold it—Massachusetts took a thou- 
sand copies. Through the Auxiliary 
and under Mrs. Johnston’s efficient 
management, the song has already be- 
come nationally known. Many clubs 
other than ours have adopted it (sub- 
ject to our copyright) as their official 
song. Copies are available at Na- 
tional Headquarters, Indianapolis, and 
if you have not learned how you can 
use it as a revenue producer, address 
Mrs. Johnston, through Headquarters, 
and she will be glad to inform you of 
her plan for marketing it more ex- 


tensively. 


Joy Bringers 


OU may be as tired as we are of 

hearing about Lovin’ Sam, that 
sheik from Alabam’, but it is a good 
phonograph record, so when next you 
visit the hospital, take this record and 
other new ones to the boys. Mrs. 
Lowell F. Hobart, national chairman 
of hospitalization, tells us that new 
phonograph records and new sheet mu- 
sic (preferably jazz in both) are great 
joy-bringers. She gives us a list of 
most acceptable articles as follows: 

“Jellies, jams, pickles, homemade 
goodies of all kinds, books and maga- 
zines (subscriptions to magazines are 
especially desirable), pajamas, sweat- 
ers, socks, sleeping caps and stockings, 
bathrobes and slippers. The tubercu- 
lous patients sleep out of doors and 
always need sleepjng garments, which 
the hospital authorities do not furnish. 
Home newspapers are perhaps the most 
acceptable gift of all. 

“Among costly gifts are a moving- 
picture machine, a radio, a phonograph 
and a piano. Fruit, hard candies, lem- 
onade and ice cream are real treats, 
but permission to give these should 
first be obtained from the hospital au- 
thorities. Automobile rides where pa- 
tients are permitted to leave the hos- 
pital are great treats, too.” 

Mrs. Hobart reminded us that hos- 
pitalization does not mean compensa- 
tion. 


A Unique Gavel 


UNIQUE gavel made of a tent 

pin, with a piece of flag pole as 
the hammer head, has been given the 
Auxiliary Unit to Coacher Post of Mit- 
chell, South Dakota, and is much prized 
by the members. It was the gift of 
Mrs. Coacher, mother of Captain Will- 
iam Harvey Coacher, for whom the 
post and Auxiliary are named, who 
died of wounds in France August 4, 
1918. Mrs. Coacher had the gavel 
made, and also gave a similar one to 
the post. 

Beat ‘Lhis 

MES: M. E. WITHROW, president 

of the Auxiliary Unit to Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota, Post, won- 
ders if the year’s work of her unit 1s 
worthy of comment. It most certainly 
is—when one notes that this unit ex- 


pended a total of $1,294.81 in its work 
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bon last year for disabled soldiers in its 

vith territory. Besides making many gar- 
ments for the disabled, the women 

im- cooked many delicacies for them and 

192 filled 305 Christmas stockings. They 

nd” gave monetary assistance exceeding | 
$250. | 

cer- 

ing ve . , 

the LEGION LIBRARY 

de- 

> it a : : 

‘his Book Service 

hat — Pee Tee ite 

te OOKS of particular value to indi- 

»m- vidual Legionnaires and to Legion 

ne. post libraries are made available to 


readers of the Weekly through special 
1 arrangements with the publishers. In 
‘ some instances these volumes are of- 
fered at a considerable reduction from 
the original sales price. | 

THE Pictor1iaL RecorD OF THE 27TH | 
Division. Over 300 official photographs of | 
the N. Y. D.’s send-off parade, training at | 
Camp Wadsworth, every phase of opera- 


tions in France, post-Armistice period, At a cool and cheerful 
home-coming. Citations and decorations. place, he rules with a 





Chronology of activities. Foreword by 


of Maj. Gen. O’Ryan. 8x10 inches. 244 pages. il f 1 KH ' 
(—_=«. — smile of welcome. fe’s 
ood THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. Forty bd k ith hi h d E d 
you reproductions in color of pictures by J. F. quic wi Ss an Ss an 





and Bouchor, official painter to the French . a e 
Irs. Armies, iain” portraits of Marshal quick with his thought, and 
nan Foch, General Pershing, General Mangin . 
1eW and Sir Douglas Haig and illustrations of he knows how to serve just 
mu- American troop activities in France. Ex- 
‘eat planatory text by Captain David Gray, what you want~when you 
of U. S. A. All pictures mounted on stiff | é ° 
gray paper, suitable for framing. 11x14 | all thirsty and h it. 
ade inches. Price: $3.25. | come in 0 
ga- PicTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 26TH Division. 
are Five hundred official pictures. Ten thou- e 
aat- | sand recognizable faces in group pictures. Drink 
1gs, Brief history. Honor roll. Citations. Fore- 
‘cu- word by Maj. Gen. Edwards. 320 pages, 
and |} gxI1 inches. Price: Cloth, $5; leather, $8. 
lich THE Victory AT SEA. By Rear-Admiral 
ish. | William S. Sims. The story of all phases 
ost of the work of the United States Navy in 
the World War. 410 pages. Price: $3.20. 
ng- THE TURN OF THE Tipe. By Lt. Col. 








aph | Jennings C. Wise, General Staff, A. E. F. 
em- An unembellished, accurate account of Delicious and Refreshing 
uld to-the-Vesle fighting, in which the Ist, 2d, 
au- 3d, 4th, 26th, 28th, 32d“and 42d Divisions 
pa- participated. Maps. 255 pages. Price: 
; Our 110 Days’ Ficutinc. By Arthur W. Atlanta, Ga. 
10S- Page. A concise story of the organization 
troops from Cantigny to the Armistice. | 
Tabloid histories of all A. E.F. divisions. | 


ats, Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry and the Marne- 
10S- $1.60. The Coca-Cola Company 
iSa- and combat participation of American 

Maps. 283 pages. Price: $2.50. 





























Our GREATEST BATTLE. By Frederick | 
ent Palmer. A comprehensive account of the | 7; Pp 
as Meuse-Argonne offensive by America’s | hose ep Hot puppers 
the foremost war correspondent. Maps. 617 y These are just 
lit- | pages. Price: $2.50 | Pp fal , 
: $2.50. a V 
zed HISTORY OF THE 79TH DivIsION. The offi- | os $: what f © been 
of cial account of its organization, fighting, Here they are, post officers!, Four- looking for / 
ill- and return home. Honor roll. Citations. teen illustrations for use on one 
4 _ 200 photographs. 510 pages. Price: side of a postal card. They'll in- 
V 5. , ie ale 
crease attencance at your meet- 
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ent trations. Price: $2. of 66 cuts. Many of these are in Post Printing Service 
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Pay only $2.00 deposit to show your good faith, and 
select the ring you like best. We will deliver it with- 
out any delay or red tape. DEALINGS CONF]- 
DENTIAL. IF YOU RETURN IT WITHIN 30 
DAYS WE WILL RETURN YOUR MONEY 
If you keepit, pay only $4.60 per month for 10 
months. Total price only $48.00 for either ring. 


FORMER CASH PRICE WAS $75.00 


The beautiful, blue-white, perfectly cut, sparkling 
g°nuine diamond is set ina popular 18 Karat solid 
white gold ring and equals any $75.00 ring. The 
cluster ring has seven perfectly cut, brilliant, blue- 
white genuine diamonds, setin solid platinum. The 
cluster is 1!) carat size, and looks like a $600.00 
solitaire diamond. Order now and save 50° ,.. 


WRITE FOR BIG CATALOG No. 908 


It brings a large jewelry store right into your home. 


DIAMOND 

















Established 1879 


$1,000,000 Stock 
Park Row-Dep 


63 908 '=New York 


We Pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. 
Brand New. Handles made of pure aluminum. 
Will not hold heat. Can't come apart. Written 
— guarantee with each set. 
You take orders. We 
deliver and collect. 


PAY YOU DAILY 

No experience or cap- 
ital needed. Big money 
for spare time. Write 
today for agency and 




















DRUMMERS 


Send for the new 96 page catalog of drums 
and traps. Latest models. Ne@west traps. 
All guaranteed and moderate prices at 
all times. 


WILSON BROS. MFG. CO. 
220 N. May St. CHICAGO 









Recover your old 
auto top frame 
yourself. Custom 


tailor made to fit 
$4.45 and up eit aiee. and 
Parcels Post Paid Any person who 
= 


Roof and quarters sewed together, with 


can put it en 
rear curtain, fasteners, welts and tacks complete 
ear and model number of your car and we 
will send you catalog with samples. 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO. 


DEPT. E-10 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AGENTS "5", 


by Automobile introduciug our great 
line of Nationally-advertised Pure 
Food Products, Soaps and Household 
Necessities. Here is an opportunity to 
earn $6 to $12 a day, all or spare time | eS 
end obtain an Automobile FREE besides. * Z 
Write at once for full particulars. Address (@\ wre 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


_ 7382 American Bldz.. _ Cincinnati, O. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLy 


The Eastman Kodak Company and the 
War Profits Investigation 


N the fourth article of the series 

entitled “The Profiteer Hunt,” by 
Marquis James, published in the 
Weekly for April 13th, appeared an ac- 
count of the activities of Major General 
Menoher and his subordinates in the 
Air Service in making investigations 
and audits of certain settlements made 
with contractors by the Bureau of Air- 
craft Production under cost-plus con- 
tracts, the reopening of such settle- 
ments, and proceedings undertaken to 
recover various overpayments made by 
the Government to certain contractors. 
After listing the cases in which the 
Department of Justice had been asked 
to institute proceedings for collection 
of overpayments and in which audits 
have either been completed or are now 
in progress, the article said: 

In addition to the foregoing the Air 
Service has actually collected and returned 
to the Treasury $525,806 from the follow- 
ing contractors: Eastman Kodak 
Company, $180,000 as a result of audit com- 
pleted and account rendered (additional 
| Eastman contracts are now in process of 
| auditing). 


The Eastman Kodak Company has 
written the Weekly concerning the fore- 
going quotation, which, it claims, does 
that company an injustice in that it is 
a representation that the Eastman 
Company was forced to refund $180,000 
to the Government, whereas the truth 
is that the return of this amount was 
purely a voluntary act on the part of 
that company and was not, as the ar- 
ticle under discussion stated, “a result of 


(CONTRIBUTIONS for this 


29TH DivisioN—Annual_ reunion, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 12-14. Address H. J. Lep- 
per, 5th Regt. Armory, Baltimore, Md. 

34TH DivistoN—Annual reunion, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Sept. 6, 7. Program includes meet- 
ings, military parade and divisional dinner. 
Entertainment being arranged by George S. 
Lang Post and 40 and 8 Society. Address R. 
E. Gillesby, Luce Line Depot, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

12D DIVISION 





Annual reunion, South Caro- 
jlina Department, Rainbow Division Veterans, 
Columbia, S. C., June 7, 8 Address E, A. 
Keels, Columbia, S. C 


| 316TH INFANTRY— AI! 


former members are 


column 
weeks in advance of the events with which they are concerned. 


audit completed and account rendered,” 

While the editors do not think the 
statement complained of by the East. 
man Company is reasonably susceptible 
of the interpretation put upon it in 
their letter to the Weekly (there hay- 
ing been no intention on the Weekly's 
part to reflect unfavorably on the East. 
man Company), this magazine is glad 
to clear up any possible misunderstand. 
ing readers may-have. The fact is that 
the repayment of this $180,000 by the 
Eastman Company to the United States 
Government was entirely voluntary on 
its part and was made in pursuance of 
a statement which George Eastman, 
treasurer of the company, had made to 
government officials when the company 
was awarded certain contracts for spe- 
cial apparatus and materials for the 
Aircraft Service of the War Depart- 
ment, which statement was to the effect 
that it was the intention of the East- 
man Company to make a_ voluntary 
refund to the Government of all net 
profits above ten percent which it re- 
alized on such contracts. 

Extreme care has been exercised by 
the Weekly in the preparation of the 
articles on “The Profiteer Hunt.” In 
an effort to insure accuracy all state 
ments have been carefully checked. The 
article in which this reference to the 
Eastman Kodak Company appeared 
was read in manuscript by several high 
officials of the War Department and 
was approved by them as correct. The 
information upon which this article 
was written came officially from an off- 
cial source. 


Outfit Reunions and Notices 


must he received three 


invited to reunion of Lehigh Valley veterans 
of 316th at Catasauqua, Pa., 7:30 p. m., June 14. 
Address Carl L. W. Beyer, 630 First av., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 
Newport News, Va.—During Old Home 
Week celebration, June 17-23, Braxton-Perkins 
Post will have complete charce of program on 
Military Day, June_ 20, in which military and 
naval parade and d@émonstrations of seaplanes, 
submarines, airplanes, anti-aircraft batteries, 
ete., are included. All veterans are invited to 
be guests of the post in free dormitories pro- 
vided in post clubhouse. Address Adjt. A. L. 
V. Crowe, 222 Thirty-fourth st., Newport 
News, Va. 





Contributors to the Graves Fund 


HE American Legion Graves Endowment Fund will be invested in perpetuity 


| 
| 


| graves of 32,000 American soldiers and sailors overseas. 


and the income used to provide decorations on each Memorial Day for the 


The Weekly publishes 


in every issue a list of contributors who have given one dollar or more to the 
fund. Names of contributing Legion posts and Auxiliary units are in italics. 
Checks for the fund should be made payable to the National Treasurer, The 


American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| ALABAMA, Setma: Selma Post, $10; Freitpace: William 





ARIZONA. CLARKDALE: Fred L. Hanger Post, $7.50; La 
Societe des 40 Hommes et § Cheraux, $16; Wisstow: Frank Perkins 

$15: Auriliary to Frank Perkins Post, $6; Miami: Harrington 
Gray Post, $25 

ARKANSAS. Mcrrrerssoro: Ralph McKibban, $1; Witsox 


Wilson Post, $4.80; Mena: Fraak Fried Post, $1; Littte Rock: 
iture 182, $35 
| CALIFORNIA. Riversipr: William L. Carlson 
El Segundo Post, $10; Bic Crerex: L. 
Tames F. Fowler Post, $13.70; Sam Goldeen, $5; Lone 
| Beacn: Dr. J. T. McLean, $2; Victorvitie: Fred McDougall 
Post, $5; MAXxwertt Vernon Jewel Danley Post, $10: Auxiliary 
to Vernon Jewel Danley Post, $8; Nortu LoxGc Beacn: Arthur 
L. Peterson Post, $15; Lemoore Auxiliary to Lemoore Post, $10; 
Princeton: Iver B, Winn, $5; Fresno: Golden State Chapter 
of War Mothers, $2; ARROWHEAD: Arrowhead Post, $10. 
} COLORADO, Fow rr: Allen C. Blackburn, $5; Fitzsimmons: 
| F. S. Barber, $1; Cotorano Sprincs: Colorado Springs Post 
; Littleton Auxiliary to Littleton Post, $8; Denver: 
| D. M. Guiteras, $5; Lee E. McDermet, $2; Trinmap: Orval 
Thompson; $1 





SEGUNDO 


CONNECTICUT WATERE 
EN: Charles L. t am Camy 
Ormont Post, $5; New Haves 
Miutvorp: Ezra Woods Post, $ 





Alfred Smith Post, $10; East Havi 
lett Post, $7.60; Dersy: Harry I 
1 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Wasi x: George Wask 
tncfon ‘ost ; 
DELAWARE, Wit«iseros Dd Vict D. Washburn, $5 
Auxiliary to Lauren 7 "ost, $5 
FLORIDA. Arcapta 
V. F. Franklin, $1; 
H. Bruen, $15; Mexeirr: . Ga : tYR 
Verev. $1: East PAtatKa: Mrs. B. C., Pearce, $2 
GEORGIA, Mr. Berry: Levie Montecomery P 
posta: Valdosta Post, $28.50; Grirrix: Troy D. Ba 
Dawson: Daris Daniel Post, $17; WayxesBoro: Bur 
try Post, $23.10; Americus: John D. Mathis Post. 7.30; 
Ta: Mis: E. Rhodes, $2; Jess Ragan, $2; Mary Celia Johnson, $2. 
IDAHO. Bunt: Clark G. Fox Post, $15 
ILLINOIS. Curcaco: John J. Liska, $5; William MeKisle 
Post, $6; E. R. Wessling, $1; W. J. Berkes, $1; J. A, Graham, 
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r mother, $1 






E. Lean, $3; 
1 B. Lambert, 
SOMERVILLE: 








Somerville Post, $5; DorcuesteR: Francis X. Sheehan, $2; Orrer- 
vite: E. S. Daniel, $2; Cuetsea: Chelsea Post, $5; BROOKLINE: 
Dr. Harold W. Dana, $5; Swampscot Leon E. Abbott Post, $5; 
Lawrence: Frank J. Nuckley, $5; AMES BURY Amesbury Post, 
$10; Satem: Salem Post, $5; Bosro* Charles B, Walsh, $10; 
Wevmoutu: Weymouth Post, $15: ! tt Alfred J. Demers 


Post, $15; GreeNwoop: Agnes B. Pack 
Miller, $2; Neepnam: Louis M. Mackint 
Williamstown Post, $5; 
Dexsury: Duxbury Post, $5 








$10; Metrose: Melrose Post, $25 
to Post 49, $10 

MICHIGAN. Detroit: Fred W. Beaudry Post, $25; Glady 
E. Tossy, $1; WHITEHALL: Auriliary to Algot Johnson Post, $1 
Sparta: Rudolph T. Lekstrum Post, $10; Paw Paw McGowan 
Post, $5; Grapstone: P. L. Cameron, $5; IRON River: Alfred 
Bronchini Post, $5; Granxp Rapips: Fred Berger, $5; Hancock 
James Copeland, $1; Morenci: Raymond R. Sebring Post, $6.20 
Mrs. George Oldfield, $1; Mrs. Elizabeth Mason, $1; Morenci 
fourth grade pupils, $1.80; BATTLE 

~ 


EscanaBa: Cloverland Post, $25 
A. Aronson, $2; L. Green, $2; E 
> 








L.Mor 















- Guetlech, ; RascomMMon: Tracey ‘ost, 

NNESOTA: Swanvitce: Mr. Muske, $1; hn Healy, 
$1; Dututn: E. S. Ball, $$; Futpa: Max M. Siman, $2; Fart- 
Bavtt: Rev. I. Domestici, $1; Wixstep: Martin Krueger Post, 

3; J. B. 





$10; State Bank of Wins i 

Clair, $2; Westrup Lumb . $2; Hans 

Brothers, $2; Winsted Produce Co., $2; Klaus: 

Vollmer, $1; L. M Schlagel, $1; B. Millerbern 

White’s Garage, $1; Muelner Brothers, $ 
1 


Bank, $5 . 









$1; Paul F. Wolf, $1; A. F. Hair k's PRaAtRtE: 
Arthur Olson Post, ; Hawtey: John HENDRICKS: 
Ruben Hansen Post, $10.75: West BROOK 





Stewart: DeGree Fliesch Post, $9; CLogurt 

262, $10.20; INTERNATIONAL FALLs: Auriliary 

Stansucx: Auxiliary to Post 325, $5 AKI Tt 4uxtliery 
to Post 110, $10; Princeton: Auxiliary to Post $10; New 
Paacve: Charles Borak Post, $10: MINNEAt fuxiliary to 


Giantralley Post, $5; Bessie H. Jones, $2: H. ¢ Abrahamson, $1; 
W.L. Brisley, $5; Elizabeth Kolbe, $1; Mary E. Kyle Wretl off, 
$2; St. Pavt: Ausiliary to Hamline Post, $2 CAMP BELL: 
Ausiliary to Post, 73, $3; Wittmar: Awzxiliary to Post 167, 


$10; Jackson Auxiliary to $5; Howarp Lake: 





HY to Post 145, $2.50 Fats: Awriliary to 
5 30, $5; SHAKOPEE: Auxiliary t Shakopee Post $2.50; 
Tt. Pavt: Auxiliary to Merriam Park ost, $5 BLUE 


Earta: Ausiliary to Post 89, $5; Hancock 
waste; Byron: Auxiliary to Post 119,$5; Sterpy Eve: Auxiliary 
y ost 7, $5; Can By Auxiliary to Post 103, $5; Deer River: 
caer [> Post 122, $5; Mitac A fuxiliary to Post 178, $5; 
: Auriliary to Post 246, $5 
MISSISSIPPi. Natcuez: Agnes Z. Carpenter, $ 
MISSOURI. Neosuo: Clyde Burdick Post, $3; Kansas City: 


Auxiliary to Post 
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With attached collar 
made by the makers of 
ARROW Collars. 

The cuffs are but- 
toned, or of the French 
model. 









am = 


GALLOPING SHIRTS 


IN the combat days you often missed the shirt you had so carefully washed 
and hung on the puptent ropes to dry—and just when you were preparing 
to go on leave and wanted to be the rooky’s pride for class. But as bad as 
you needed it, somebody needed it more than you did—and Mr. Shirt gal- 
loped away.—In these days of laundry tags and 
fenced backyards, you seldom lose the shirt you 
are banking on. But you do put on shirts that 
don't fully satisfy you—shirts that don’t meet your 
requirements for the inspections of everyday life. 

Get a GORDON, an ARROW Shirt, at your 
dealers and see for yourself how comfortable and 
neatinappearance itis. Itis made of white Oxford, 
with the soft collar you became accustomed to 
when galloping garments were in flower. 


GORDON an 


ARROW 
SHIRT 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC 


—s 


$ 3,00 





























CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Candy Dolls, Blankets, Silverwear, Alumi- | 


numware, Umbrellas, Clocks, Etc. 
Wheels to Loan. 


PREMIUM SUPPLY CO. 


Legion Dept. 





Send for Catalogue Cf 


171-77 No. Wells, Chicago | 





$1°°3, MYSTERIOUS CHARM 


Letest fad—keeps everybody guessing—IF 
Y ARE A_MASON-you should carry 


Spin it 








sterious Charm 
a the SQUARE AND COMPASS... 
G plated. Sent postpaid, $1.00. 
FREE: Masonic Catalogue 

listing publications,jewelry, / 


paraphernalia. 
REDDING & COMPANY 
2¢ h Av.,N.Y Dpt. A 


















“Clean asa = 


Whistle”’ 


a= MARBLES 


‘@ Cleaning Implements 
O° makeiteasytohaveacleangun. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


When screwed together it's as 
solid as a one-piece rod—can not 
wobble, bend or break. 3 brass sections. 
2 steel joints, steel swivel at end, 26, 30 and 36 
in, long. State length and caliber. $1.25 








Thoroughly cleans without injuring 
, finest rifle—removesall lead, rust, pow- 
der residue, Softest brass gauze washers on steel wire—may 
be attached to any standard rod. G0c. State caliber wanted. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order by mail. 
Marble Arms & Mig. Co.5039 Delta Av. Gladstone, Mich, 


































OKEm FREE! 


Have a Long, Sweet 
Smoke With Pete! 


Men, here's = treat on Pete! Kentucky Home- 
spun! America’s most particular smokers 
f he pure real genuine stuff. Bred 
and air cured as only Nature candoitinold 
Kentucky. Mellow! Tasty! 


ll Send You a Biz Generous Helping 
of Old GREEN RIVER--FREE! 


Two samples -- TWO -- Granulated 
and Long Cut. Pipe delight you 
never had before. Mention mild, 
medium or strong. No obligation- 
but i'll tell you how to cut your 
smoke cost intwo. Write now. 


Moberly, Box $57, Owensboro, Ky. 


i) 
<5S 






Green River 


oking Tobacco 
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Do you know how to 
pitch a curve ball? 


We'll send you free an illustrated pam- 
phlet explaining this and several other 
pitching tricks, also the D & M Official 


Rule Book and Catalogue of 


























s ” i s 
” $s 
. 
Sporting Goods : cote 82. Be 
. ° . . Sit v kk Veeck 
The first inside page gives the number aR org 
and model of the favorite D & M mitts NEW MEXIC ‘ 
and gloves used by over 300 of the Big nc: Glenn B. I $ 
League men, Sage - 
$i: Leg $ \ 
See that the “Lucky $10; Ch J ; 
Dog’’ trade mark is | 22 x ong ed A edmaige Aig me 
on the goods you a $ h Post, $ ow. Poem 5 s 
buy. If unable to 1 Bay R Post, $ s $5 
’ K $ \ t I $ FRANK 
get what you want ie k P ie i $5; CANA 
where you live, send WwW. S I s | Wilson 
order and price to be AVES be vy. $ — 
us; we will fill order 10 He at 8 ¢ $ Seserioas Lesion Eric Coun ¢ 
direct from factory. miltec, $100; 3 ! I ( 
Club, $5; W " i s Es ( 
D.B $2) ’ } $ CoXxsa 
Mrs, a Apr $ ‘ na Post, $10; I1Ha 
H. St ) s t $10; 1 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. duxiliar incher Nicoll Post, $3; Nort 1 
| wanpa: W r J. W. Miekarek, $ AWANDA! Tonawan 
Dept. L PLYMOUTH, N. 4. |} | Post, $ $1; WoopHaven: HN 
haven Post, $10 $1; Troy: D. B. Berry, $ 
s $ to E 

















urst F $5; ¢ \ t $5 


FIREWORKS...) 


Patriotic Public Displays $100.00 up 




































































Private and Club Displays 10.00 up tw H 
Rundell # 
$ Pavan ] 
Wirkus ( j $20: « 
Complete Effects for Sham Battles $5." Devits Laws: ds 
: $ : ‘5 ‘ 1 ” i 
Scenic Spectacles portraying battles of Du $ r ap See ar ‘ 
Argonne, St. Mihiel and No Man’s Land ‘ ‘ ; $5 H g 
carried in stock for big benefits i $5; HANKIN Hankin i $5, 0 G { 
HW n Post, $10 Le ason BP 
Write Dept. G for catalog or special program ‘ ne ( : - : 
Clis $31.20 kK ul ‘ 
Ea Ds Bu» $ REA Cha 
e 
¥. 2 ( $i; Edward C. Geh 
Gordon Fireworks Co. inter i, our wing oe 
e We l $ s B Post, $ 
° r s \ {sntabula 
190 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. _ Hl. ogy coe ge $10; 's vier Pe 
5 M | f I é 3 ( L MB 
SAVE YOUR TIRES Pe “< | : | 
Neal H ) nks Post, $ MES 
D. D I i , 
D. McK . Ra 
COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTORS k k H , 
prevent punctures, blowouts, stone ester Dicmes f $3.40: ¢ t,.$4.60 
bruises and fabric breaks. Dou- ‘ L Post, $ ; 
ble tire mileage. Pay for them- $3; D r. ( May, $ s 
selves on first tire; used over and Mwotstows: Midd , . k 
over again. Pure live rubber; no a vag hag. “8 A = rT 
metal, no fabric, no friction, wy Cag _. 4 : . 7 . a 
Easily applied, no cement or tools required. Noth- Po “3 ag ~ $ a a =. ia He, “og ene licey “Arch 
ing else like them. Three-year guarantee. Pest, $7; Diixerat Csty: Robert Jones, $2; Emerson Fidd 
Agents Make $45 to $75 a Week th Weaver, $1; Ralpt | CuEVELAND:: Ausiiars 
Big demand at. new low prices. Commissions $5: Emery Steinmetz. ; Hiram Slut ; 
paid weekly. No capital required. We help you | OKLAHOM AHOMA Wynn F $2 
tart. Territory going fast. Write for proposition, ANTLER tu ry to Fe Fu Res exiliar 
“THE COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR co, ; ’ k, $5; Bixuy: Marve 
344 Court St. Dayton, Ohio ‘ as oe i ipa 
= are Heppner Post, $15; 1 
Ss SAVE MONEY = ': $1: LAGRANDE: Ausiliary 
— iS eiimeentemennsiamedieinanae 





WRITE FOR J. B. McC 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, nodues. Send for Membership Card. 
HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY 
432-A MAIN STREET CINCINNATI 


For 58 years these little marchers 
have led band instrument buyers 
to better quality and value ! 


Everything for the | 42 = 
BAND PLAYER! 


ma drumstick . world’s finest 
instruments! Used by 
lavy, Victor Record hevret 
FOR FREE CATALOG; mention 
ment interests YOU. Free Trial! Eas ss perments, Soid by 
leading music merchants everywhere. Write 


LYON & HEALY, 65-73 Jackson Blvd., CHICACO 


an a 
Fa 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION " 





ESS 


alo 


Tsland 


Fund. 





than th 
Memorial Day 


ne of 








Washington. . 





And Your State? 


ree weeks b 
little Rh 


the States 


Argentina, Mexico and Cuba had al. 
ready exceeded their quotas. New 
Mexico was nearly over the top, and 
Connecticut had gone half way, 
Here are the standings of home de. 
partments according to the percen. 
tage of quotas raised as this isgue 
of the Weekly goes to press: 

Rhode Island.1.481 S. Dakota 162 
Dist. of Col..1.138 Minnesota 164 
New Mexico.. .909 Colorado 157 
Connecticut 499 Indiana 152 
Maryland 450 Georgia 146 
Arizona 364 New York 140 
Delaware 364 Maine 138 | 
Virginia 303 Tennessee .130| 
Michigan .280 California 124] 
S. Carolina. 3 Ohio 123 | 
Wyoming New Jersey 113] 
W. Virginia Illinois 106 
N. Hampshire. .246 Wisconsin 03 | 
Vermont Oregon .094 | 
Kentucky Nebraska .092 
Mississippi Oklahoma O78 
Kansas Texas 1] 
Florida Massachusetts .074 
Pennsylvania Nevada 064 
Idaho Arkansas .063 
Alabama 92 Louisiana 062 
Utah 184 N. Carolina 058 
N. Dakota 182. Missouri 053 
Montana 181 Iowa .050 | 


.038 


efore 


of the 
United States had passed its quota 
in the Ov erseas Grav es E ndor oment 
The District of Columbia (a 
Legion department, but not a State), 


ode 











. Leidy Post, 
RHODE ISLAND 
Harold R. Johnson, $5 


Babcock. $i; J ! 





+ $2; Le 
\. Dunbar, $1: J. 1 
$10, Mrs. C. 3. 8S 
Cha $10; W 
F. 1, MeD 
! $5 \ 
, 3: M 
































~ “$10 
ander, 





Autumo ‘ 


G. A 








FREES BORO: | 


TEXAS. | 
Fisher Post, 
Gonsales Post, 
Rosenburg, $! 
Mable C. Ma 
W.D Demps 
UTAH. H 
Richmond Pos 
Morse, $1; Ea 
George A. Gree 
VERMON1 

















Autihary to 
Green Mounta 


VIRGINIA 





LY Fiery 
Carolyn Oliver 
WASHING) 
SON: Richard 

Walla Post, $11 
WEST VIR« 
Caio: George 
WISC ONSI! 





WYOMING 








nm” W yom 





before 
h 0 de 
of the 
> quota 
wment 
bia (q 
State), 
had al. 

New 
Pp, and 

way, 


pe de. 








Jercen. 
138 Ue 


168 | 
164 | 
157 
152} 
146 
140 
138 


130 





nnett, $! 
D. Sharpe 






















































The After-Shave 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream Soothes and 
Heals the Skin. Prevents Roughness and Irritation. 


After rinsing off the soap and drying the face aprly 
just enough Hinds Cream to moisten the sk 
rubbing gently. Remove with the towel any surplus 
that may remain. 


This Cream quickly stops the sting, heals cuts and 
the close-shave effect. It neutralizes any astringent 
action of the soap; prevents and relieves windburn 
and irritation, keeping the skin soft and ready 
the next day’s shave 


Selling everywhere. Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream in bottles, 50e and $1.00. Cold and 
Disappearing Cream, tubes, 25c. Jars, 60c. 
Traveler size, all creams, 10ceach. Samples, 2c. 





A. S. HINDS CO. Dept 48 
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CLAYTON MILITARY STORES 














EQUIPMENTS 59210 (thee 





ALL BRANCHES OF THE ARMY—ALLIBRANCHES © THE N 














If you are in need of anything for use on your uniform or any item of your equ 
write to us, explain what you wish and we will « pri i circular 
grade of insignia to be had Our Division embl sand « are . 
may be of interest. 
Divis ion Emblems ° ° ‘ 3 for $1.00 Mu Last W S 
Hat Cord all branches) - - Silk Cotton 25e Sam Brown Belt 

’ R ibbon Bars - - 25c each, Stars 5« k lation Sat 

a Caps - - - e - A) Spi iP € 
on Case Gtate : ze) ° ° s mo le rl 
Serge - ° $4.50 Sur r St 
Khaki Breeches - - - © $2.75 Lil y Be I 
Sergeant Chevrons - - - 25c, Corporal 18« Pi | Belts, W 
Campaign Hats - ° ° e Pe $2.50 Na Wh H s 
Stetson - - - - - $8.50 I'r I 
Regulatic m Garrison Shoes ° * * - $6.00 Underwear, Suit 
Send $1.00 deposit and goods will be ed C.0.D We al 
tarpaulins, and r ilar equipment 











Gren Mountain Post, 


Ausiliar ry to Southam pio m Post, $ 
2 50; 
D. Ww. 
Roanoke Po st, 

R.N. Williams, 
Lay Fiery 
Carolyn Oliver Va ‘at 





> tm = 


a Richard Flotre P¢ 


Cane George P. Fur ber, 81: Wnco 


Courax: Mrs, 
G, A $5.50; BARRON. 















NG, Americen Legio: A ry Depart- 
om of mae Ry s. gion Auxiliary 7 





Dd \ WA, (ene) 432°, 
on edad 
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A. S. HINDS CO. 


Comfort and Enjoyment _ 


Keep a bottle of 
Hinds Cream in 


the car to cleanse 


hands and pre- 
vent roughness. 


Delightful tor Sunburn 
und a real preventive 
also. Hinds Cream will 
quickly relieve all irrita- 

n and soreness, pre- 

nt blistering or peel- 
d usually heal the 
wernight. If used 
as directed it will 
keep the skin in perfect 
condition all summer. 
Hinds Cream is so ce- 
freshingly fragrant, so 
refined, so soothing and 
cooling, that you'll enjoy 
it thoroughly 











Portland, » Maine 
pyevererrenereeneH TTT MTT 





NAVY 
a but asea bag 
We 
The ¢ 
$3.95 
£12.50 
$10.54 
$1.00 
$3.50 
$1.0 





29 East Van Buren St., Chicago 











Hustlers «iak« 25 clling the 

PREMIER KNIFE SG SC ISSOR SHARF- 

ENER. Every home tailor shop. res- 

D taurant, micat-shop buys o minut ‘s 

eae make i . demonstration Sharpens dullest 

Sunaaeris ai Money back guarantee removes 90% 
BS ~ ary ee e oves 

Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. | of your sales resistance. Sent post- 

Typewriter Emporium paid for 50c. Price to agents $2 a 


A-251 Shipman Building, Montrose 
and Revenswood Avenues, Chicago 


Dozen, $21 a Gross. Price of sample 
refundexi upon receipt of first order 
Premier Mfg. Co., 805-AL East Grand Civd. Detroit, Mieh, 





Hi 


Pete 


~a MES 
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Will Be Sent Without Cost 
This booklet give facts 
about getting a higher 
yield with positive 

safety that every 
investor 

should 
know. 









L_— 
EIGHT WAYS 


foTest the Satety of 


1 


ONIN wn A 


Every [Investment 


Is Your Investment Protected by Property 
of Permanent Value? “How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells why investments should be 
protected by property having a perma- 
nent value well in excess ofthe amount 
of the entire loan. 

Does Your Claim Command Payment 
Before Other Obligations? The securities 
that come before all others in cbligation 
to pay promptly and fully. 

Has The Property a Sufficient Earning 
Power? A safe property must have an 
annualearning power of at least two and 
a half times the total annual interest 
on the loan, 

Is The Property Adequately Protected Py 
Insurance? An important consideration, 
as fire often wipes out overnight a valu- 
able property. 

Is It Properly Managed? Proper manage- 
ment is essential to insure prompt pay- 
ment ofinterest and principal upon ma- 
turity. 

Is The Title Clear? A sure way of insure 
ing against loss through faulty title. 
What Is The Moral Character Of The 
Borrower? As important as proper man- 
agement. 

Who Offers The Securities You Buy?“How 
to Select Safe Bonds” tells why even the 
experienced investor must depend for 
safety entirely upon the reputation and 
length of service of the Banking House 
offering the investment. It tells of the 
policy which has made it possible for 
George M. Forman & Company to sell 
bonds for 38 years without loss to any 
customer. 


Mail This Request Blank 


Let “‘How to Select Safe Bonds” show you defi- 
nitely how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a 
larger income from your investment. Mail this 
request blank for your copy of this interesting 
booklet. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN o& Co. 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
(SUB BOSSSSESE BEES esses 
George M. Forman & Company, 

Dept. 846, 105 W. Mongoe St., Chicago, 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your booklet, “How to Select Safe 
Bonds.” No solicitor is to call upon me. 


SG lcscalens aarksecdlon Wadaaomseurdsueiacdscuas 











Let’s Go-Legion | 


Now it has been told. Marquis James 
has written the romance of the Amer- 
ican Legion He has carried the story 
from the dugout days through the rest- 
less period after the armistice, the era 
of “Let's go,"’ down through the first 
Paris meeting and back home at our 
own conventions 

It is a book of historical value, written 
in a colorful way around big men and 
bigevents. James was with the dough- 
boy and gob. James was with the Le- 









gion when its back was ainst the 
wall. He knows the inside ts. Your 
copy is ready Postpaid $2.50. Out- 


side Continental U. S., $2 


WilliamGreen, Dept. A.L. 
627 West 43d St. 


New York 
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Fa Ty ~ . P) 
Want a Vacation: 
— E thirty thousand Americans be- 
J tween the ages of 17 and 24 will 
be able to have a month of camp life 
at government expense this summer at 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
which are entering their third year of 
Transportation is furnished 
all entrants to and from camp. 

These voluntary thirty-day training 
camps for young men were started in 
1921 with an enrolment of 11,000. Last 
year 22,000 men enjoyed the month of 
outdoor life with a diversified program 
of military drill, physical training and 
athletic sports, including boxing, wrest- 
ling, fencing, baseball, pushball, tennis 
and swimming. This year there will be 
room for more than 30,000 men at 
twenty-five camps, large and small, 
throughout the country. Most of the 
camps will be in operation during 
August, although in the Fourth Area, 
comprising Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, the 
camps will be held in July. 

Former service men, for whom the 
age limit is lifted, will find old mem- 
ories revived by the mention of the 
various training centers, which include 
Devens, Plattsburg and Madison Bar- 
racks, Forts Hancock, Monroe, Braff? 
Barrancas, Snelling, Des Moines, Lea- 
venworth, Sill, Sam Houston, Logan, 
Douglas, Huachuca, Worden and Win- 
field Scott, and Camps Dix, Meade, Mc- 
Clellan, Knox, Custer, Del Monte and 
Lewis. 

The C.M.T. Camns have a graded 
course of training running through four 
years in the Basic Red, Advanced Red, 
White, and Blue Courses. There is no 
military obligation connected with the 
first two years’ training, but thereafter 
the men completing the courses are ex- 
pected to join the National Guard or 
the organized reserve and on the com- 
pletion of the fourth year are eligible, 
on recommendation, for a commission 
in the reserve. 

Applications for entering the camps 
may be had from the headquarters of 
the various corps areas of the United 


States Army located as follows: I 
Corps, Boston, Mass.; II Corps, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York City; III 


Corps, Standard Oil bldg., Baltimore, 
Md.; IV Corps, Red Rock bldg., Spring 
and Cain sts., Atlanta, Ga.; V Corps, 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, O.; VI Corps, 
1819 West Pershing road, Chicago; VII 
Corps, Army bldg., Omaha, Neb.; VIII 
Corps, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; IV 
Corps, The Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. 


Peacetime Ships 


(Continued from page 4) 


changes of plan. That sort of thing 
is inseparable from an attempt made 
on such a huge scale, without adequate 
preparation, on an overnight plan, in 
which shipyards, workmen, ideas, every- 
thing, must be improvised. A _ sour- 
apple tree, a rope and a grafter look 
like a mighty fine trinity, but it is 
worth while to emphasize now the tre- 
mendous success rather than the hu- 
miliating shortcomings. 

After all, we did what the world said 
could not be done. If the war had not 
ended when it did—because of the 
American effort thrown into the scale 
—that enormous fleet would have stag- 
gered Europe under the weight of such 


an army as had never been assembled | § BS SSBSBeeas 
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$1,000 Yields $70 Yearly. 
Plus Share in Profits 

$500 Yields $35 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 

$100 Yields $7 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


% Debenture Gold Bonds 
Corporation 
Sharing in: 


Invested in7 
of Established Finance 
paying substantial Profit 
addition to 7% interest. 


Deals in Money Only Always Strong, 


Legitimate Demand 
Business, Assets and Earnings Growing 
Steadily 
Under Capable Management of Long, 
Successful Experience 
Interest and Profits Paid 5 Times Yearly 
Income Above the Average Higher 
Returns Probable 
924% % Interest and Profit Sharing 
in Cash has been paid investors in 
a similar Hodson Enterprise from : 
April 1913 to April 1923. 


Use the coupon below. It will bring : 
you full details and also our very in- : 

- teresting Booklet ‘*Profit Sharing 
Bonds’’. No obligation in inquiring. 
Our good Record with investors for 
30 years is your Assurance and our 
Best Recommendation. 


Clarence Hodson [0 


ESTABLISHED 1893 = INC 
SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 
135 Broadway New York 


Send me Circular V-205 and Booklet 





Name 


Address 


SLEGION Weeklys 


Bale Fe 


Wants Fifty 


$5,000.00 
a Year Men 


If you are a man who can earn 
$5,000.00 a year your own magazine 
needs you. The American Legion 
Weekly wants 50 such men for the 
new Educational Department. 
Only one man will be selected as 
our representative for each state. 
Only loyal Legionnaires of the 
highest calibre, well recommended 
by state and local officials of 
The American Legion, will be 
considered for these positions. 
Qualifications consist of ability to 
organize campaigns, speak convinc- 
ingly about the activities of The 
American Legion, write strong, clear 
publicity articles, and above all, be 
a strong clean-minded American 
citizen, loyal to the Country and to 
the ideals and policies of The 
American Legion. 


If you are one of these men, write 
to the Educational Department of 
The American Legion Weekly at 
627 W. 43d St., New York Cicy. 
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share of stock is an investment just as truly 
as are 100 shares. And another thing that 
many of us fail to appreciate is that one 
share of good stock may be worth ten 
times as much as ten shares of stock of 
doubtful value. Many people would prefer 
to have 100 shares of stock at ten dollars 
a share than 10 shares of stock at one 
hundred dollars a share. ‘‘One hundred” 
has a richer sound than ‘‘ten,” but that is 
not the proper way to consider the matter. 
Shares of stock, like other commodities, sell 
for just about what they are worth, and if 
one stock is selling for ten times as much as 
another there is doubtless some good reason 
for the difference in price. 

When a man has money to invest he 
naturally wants to get as much for his 
money as possible. This purpose is accom- 
plished best by confining his purchases to 
high grade securities, and the number of 
shares he can buy is nothing more than a 
detail and should be treated as such. Hun- 
dreds of people every day are placing orders 
for one to ten shares of stock, and any 
broker is glad to get such orders. The small 
investor of the present may be the big in- 
vestor of the future. Every man must 
make a start sometime, and the sooner the 
better. 

Brokerage houses specializing in odd lots 
are organized primarily for the little fellow. 




















Common Sense 
Says: Invest! 


You Can Safely Get 7!5°% or 8°; 


Look at it any way you will, the only way for the average man to accumulate 


a fortune is to start saving in a modest way 
him—as hard as he works for himself! 
use you make of your money is far more imp 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds will keep your dollare hard at work, turning in 7 
And nobody has ever lost # dollar in Miller Bonds. Many readers 


interest, year after year. 


of this publication already consider themselves fortunate to own these securities 


und then make his money work for 
wealthy man will tell you that the 
jytant than what you earn. 


Any 


or 8 


You can 


find out all about the bonds by mailing the coupon for a free booklet,‘‘The Ideal Investment 


8°%, Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 
8% First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 
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G. L. MILLER BOND & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
itier Bldg., Miami, Florida 
eend me, without obligation, t 
eal Investment,” also illustrated circ 
scribing 4 good bond issue paying 7}: or & 
nominations of $100, $500, $1,000. 
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€ service they render is regular New York 
Stock Exchange service, which means 
Promptness and efficiency, and as careful 
attention to detail as would be given were 
the order worth several hundred dollars in 
Commissions. 


Company 
Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
706 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 


| Address : _ 
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Declaration of 
























Independence 
re A facsimile copy of the Declara- 
(4) tion of Independence has been is- 
‘| sued bythe John Hancock Mutual 
%] Life Insurance Company. 
ad This rep tion is a comp 
‘Ml eeduced facsimile, one-quarter size, 
| taken from a facsimile reproduc- 
“| tion of the original Declaration of 
* Independence made by W. I. Stone 
RY in 1823, under the direction of John 
x| Quincy Adams, then new | Ld 
"| State. The original engrossed . 
*~| aration is in the custody of the Li- 
ii brarian of Congress at Ww hingt 
|| The John Hancock Company will 
*| send this copy of the Declaration to 






any LEGION POST. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


ee Of BOSsTOm: Massachusarve® 
4] Sixty-one Years in Business. Largest 
Fiduciary Institution in New England 
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e Pay $8 a Day 


Taking orders for New Sere- 
nola. Wonderful invention. 
Does more ¢! machines 
costing many times its price. 
Easily carried with you any- 
where. Built in just like a 
suitcase. Fully guaran’ 


EASY TO TAKE ORDERS 


The fastest selling musicalin- 
vention the world ever 








Pay you every day. 
liver and collect. Write or 
wire for terms and territory. 








PERRY-LUDLOW CO., S-1501 Dayton, Ohio 


“NOVELTIES 





Balloons, Noisemakers, Horns, Paper Hats 

Canes, Swagger Sticks, Confetti, Ticklers, 

Parasols, Flags, Comic Badges, Legion 

Souvenirs, ete. Paddle Wheels for rent or 

sale and mdse. to go with them | 
‘ree Catalogue on request 


F 
ED. HAHN, Legion Dept. | 
222 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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EX-SERVICE MEN 









Become Railway Postal Clerks 


$1600 to $2300Y ear 


HUNDREDS NEEDED 
Every Ex-Service Man Should 


rite immediately 


—_—_— 
7" FranklinInstitute, | 
7 . TIS 


Steady Work No Layoffs PA Rochester, N. Y. 
Paid Vacations Pa Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
: _ (1) Sample Railway Postal Cler' 
Common education <* _ Examination questions: (2) 
sufficient g Schedule showing places of U. S. | 
Ex-Service Men get ~ Government examinations: (3) List of 
first preference c& many Government jobs obtainable: (4) In- 
yon 


Send coupor &#™ formation regarding preference to ex-serv- 
today ice men 
SURI a 
Oe” MRS oi dana cieen oncdkeeaaeis 
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before, equipped with everything from 
fingerstalls to electric ears for No Man’s 
Land. But the day the war ended our 
problem automatically shifted. We 
were compelled to consider the value of 
our fleet as a future peacetime asset. 

Turn the calendar to May, 1922. By 


that time the last ship had _ been 
launched. In the interim good work 
had been done by the fleet. It had 


helped to bring back the forces from 
France, with what war material we 
had not sold or burned or given away, 
and it had done good service in our 
relief work in Russia and Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia and the un- 
pronounceable little countries of the 
Balkans and the Near East. In that 
time the money value of the fleet had 
been cut down by five-sixths—maybe 
more. It is utterly impossible to get 
an accurate statement on this. No such 
thing is to be had, but it may be ap- 
proximated in this way: 

At the top value of the war the 14,- 
500,000 dead-weight tons of our fleet 
were worth the three billion dollars 
they cost. Ship-buying in wartime was 
not so much a question of dollars per 
ton as of finding the tonnage—and the 
credit. Immediately the war ended it 
was seen that the world was heavily 
over-shipped, over-tonned. Prices be- 
gan to slip. Shipping men refused to 
buy because there was no business in 
sight. The Allies began to think of 
those vessels we had built at our cost 
for their necessities as a direct evi- 
dence of our congenital meanness. Ves- 
sels that could once have been sold for 
$250 per ton were being refused by 
buyers at $30 and $40 per ton. The 
three-billion-dollar fleet had been con- 
verted through a process of salesless 
months into a fleet worth perhaps half 





a billion dollars. Maybe. It might 
bring that on the auction block. Per- 
haps. 

This is readily to be understood. 
Take a common incident of life as an 
analogy. A bumper wheat crop al- 
ways sends wheat prices down, be- 


cattse the market is flooded with wheat. 
Now if, at the height of the bumper 
crop, those who had always before 
clamored for wheat had suddenly re- 
fused to buy it at any price, values 
would become a remote and displeasing 
nix. This is what happened not only 
to the American fleet but to the British 
fleet as well. France and Italy were 
saved much of this loss because they 
nad not been compelled to build. They 
had had trouble enough on their hands 
without going into the shipping busi- 
ness. 

This half-billion-dollar fleet—pres- 
ent value—was costing $150,000,000 a 
year at the end of the period of war- 
time operation. That was the net run- 
ning loss, so far as I can disentangle 
the complicated figures, and that does 
not include any repairs of consequence. 
There was no system of accountancy 
worthy of the name. Ships were being 
handled by private operators on ridicu- 
lously extravagant and loosely drawn 
contracts, the offices were loaded with 
war-time employees, and the country 
had not yet recovered from its fit of 
the splurges. I repeat that this is not 
being said in criticism. Even the finest 


patriot might have difficulty in dupli- 
cating the Standard Oil Company on 
an economical basis, if provided with 
all the money he needed and continually 
prodded by the demand for speed. 

| Today the nation’s fleet is costing 
about $50,000,000 annually—cash. That 
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does not include taxes, for the Gp. 
ernment pays no taxes, and no charg, 
off is being made for depreciation, fy, 
the Government does not recognize such 
a thing, and no account is taken g 
interest. If the usual rule of privat. 
ownership were followed, then the flee 
bookkeeping would show, first, a charge 
of $2,500,000,000 to profit and log 
Sunk. Lost. Destroyed. On the rm 
maining half billion dollars, the est. 
mated value of the present fleet, , 
twenty percent annual charge would & 
made for the three items named. Th 
annual cost sheet of the fleet, the 
would be: 


Running expenses in cash $ 50,000,0% 
Taxes, interest and deprecia- 
tion 100,000,0% 


Total $150,000,0 

But let us pass that. We’ve got th 
darned thing on our hands, and th 
object at present is to discover jug 
what it is. Later on I shall discys 
what may be—must be—done with it 
for it is inconceivable that some us 
shall not be made of an asset which is 
not only superb in actual value but js 
incomparable as a means of ensurin 
national expansion in peacetime and a: 
a weapon for the national defense j: 
war. Of the 2,508 vessels that wer 
in the fleet, only 1,408 remain. Wha 
happened to the rest? 

Eighty of them were lost. There 
no need of going into details. Built 
in the flurry of wartime, they wer 
unfit to take the seas, but they took 
them anyhow, often under the com 
mand of officers who had been students 
in technical schools and small colleges 
six months before. These men ofter 
made the best officers in the fleet, but 
skill and devotion could not hold to 
gether steel baskets whose rivets pulle 
out in every rip of the tide. Very well, 
then. Eighty lost. 

Seven hundred and nine were sold 
for use to various American companies. 
Most of these, perhaps all of them, 
would be profitable in normal times, 
for the buyers had their pick of the 
fleet. Two hundred and thirty wooden 
vessels were sold to be junked. Thes 
furnish the tragic humor of our ship 
ping adventure. There is no reason, 
now, to think they ever could have been 
of value as cargo carriers. They were 
badly shaped, badly built, badly er- 
gined, cranky, wall-eyed, lop-sided little 
monsters. It is urged in their defense 
that if each had carried a single cargo 
they would have paid their way in wat, 
but it must also be said that not one 
of the other nations spent money in 
such futile experiments. 

The humorous side of the wooden ship 
adventure is that they were, after all, 
so strongly built that it was next to 
impossible to tear them apart. They 
could not sail the seas, but they could 
hardly be destroyed. In the end the 
230 wooden boats were sold to a ship 
breaker for $750,000 and the Shipping 
Board heaved a deep sigh. Each vessé 
had cost $1,200,000 or more. Once the 
board had tried to break one of them 
up and quit. There is a theory in some 
of the minor offices that they should 
have been filled with stone and sunk as 
breakwaters. The minor officials say 
they would have held together for ever 
and a day. 

Forty-seven of the ships were trans 
ferred to other departments. 

The table of ships departed from the 
fleet, therefore, comes to this: 
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Now if one subtracts 1,066 from a 


total of 2,508 one gets a remainder of 
1,442. 


Obviously there should be that | 


many ships still on hand, but there are | 


only 1,408, according to the latest official 
figures in my possession. The difference 
must be accountéd for by a sale made 


by one department and not as yet re- | 


ported to another. 


I am entering into | 


this detail only to illustrate the diffi- | 


culty of getting at the precise situation. 
The enterprise is so huge that although 
the statistical department is said to be 


perfect at last, the inevitable lag keeps | 


it from being up to date. 
What are the 1,408 ships worth as a 
going proposition? 
costing $50,000,000 a year to keep alive. 
It was easy to get too many an- 
swers to that question. 


Mind you, they are | 


Not one ship- | 


ping expert gave the answer given by | 


any other shipping expert. Subtract- 
ing the elements of desire and enthusi- 
asm and self-defense and politics from 
the bulked replies led me to the con- 
clusion that of the 1,408 it is safe to 
say two hundred are the best ships in 
their respective classes afloat today, 
The Leviathan the topnotcher, of 
course. 


is 


As she has been rebuilt by the | 


board she is beyond any question the | 


finest example of marine architecture 
that ever challenged the 
waves. There are other steamers in 
the world as large, but none to com- 
pare with, her. Her Yankee notions 
have made her incomparably the safest 
and most comfortable object afloat for 
passengers and crew alike. 


winds and | 


Of the 1,408 vessels in the fleet, 358 | 


are set down as unserviceable. These 
will be dealt with later on, but with 
the 358 out, the serviceable fleet num- 
bers 1,050 vessels. The principal items 
in the serviceable fleet are forty 
passenger ships, seventy-six tankers, 
and something more than nine hundred 
cargo vessels. Of these fewer than 
four hundred are now in operation. I 


am not attempting to be more accurate, | 
for the figures fluctuate from day to | 


day and the Shipping Board is hard at 
work formulating a new policy which 
may alter them off-hand. 

For the answers to the questions 
that follow I assume the responsibility. 
They represent the best information I 
could get by digging among the com- 
‘posite bodies known as the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 
any of those questioned would O. K. 
them as a whole, and yet I believe 
them to be essentially accurate. The 
aim of the questionnaire was to dis- 
cover precisely what the fleet is as a 
competitive entity today. 

“How many topnotch ships—better 
ship for ship than any other nation’s 
ships—have we?” 

“Two hundred.” 

‘How many other ships have we 
Which in times of brisk competition 
could hold their own against foreign 
Tivals?” 

Maybe three hundred.” 


ow many could do business when | 


Tates are high and freight abundant?” 

Another two hundred. And of the 
1,050 ships which are serviceable to- 
day, there are 350 which could only 


pe to prosper under extraordinary 
Conditions,” ; 


It is highly improbable that | 
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fitting collar 







It's extra roomy all over. That’s why you 
can swing, stretch, climb‘or twist in the “Big 
Yank” without straining the fabrics. Feels 
better — wears longer. Ask for “Big Yank” 


We 


Sa 
M\ No Strain 
Anywhere! 











with: the , 
8 Big Features 
1. Biz, roomy curved arm- 5. Re-inforced faced sleeves. 
hoies. — 6. Re-inforced front 
2. E a wide roomy elbow. opening 
pg 3. Form-fitting sloped 7. Wide, well-fitting collar. 
shoulders 8. Big, re-inforced 
Wide, perfect 4, Cus wideand extra long. pockets. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STTEET 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NAME on0 
ADDRESS ON 200 


YOUR NAME: 


Wan vogue for personal and semi- 
businesscorrespondence. 8linename 
and address inrich blueon fine white 
Mackinac Bond. Send $1.00 to cover 
full cost. Address Dept. K. 
PARAMOUNT PAPER CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ee td west of Denver. 
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The Spartanaire 
Clubs are carry- 
ing the Legion 
message ‘Into 
every home. 


Spartanaires 


Earnmoney;learn 
business; have 
their own Club 
and win baseball 
equipment. Get 
your Club started 
today. Send us the 
Coupon and we 
will send you 
“The Story of the 
Spartanaires.” 
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The American Legion Weekly 


627 West 43d Street, New York 
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[he Berwyn Spartanaire Club earned + 
375 Sales points in 8% hours. 

Germantown Club earned 200 in hal 
first few hours. 
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BRONZE TABLET BROCHURE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FREE DESIGNS 4%» COUNSEL 
LET OUR MEMORIAL sos DEP; MENT 
SOLVE YOUR. MEMORIAL PROBLEM - SEND 
PLANS "© PHOTO OF CONTEMPLATED LOCATION 

THE FLOUR_CITY: ORNAMENTAL IRON ©. 

> ESTABUSHED 1593— 
MINNEAPOLIS ~ MNNESOTA 


AUTOMATIC TIMER 
ord ars — positively prevents ali timer 


or 

trouble—Automatically gives proper spark 

for Sif speste— Docs ana with Spark 
lever. Back-kick practically im- 
possible—No more broken arms or 
ruined starting systems—saves gaso- 
line, gives more power—easier start- 
ing—steadier pulling. Sold on mon- 
ey back a Ford ow- 
ner will buy at $3.60. Agents wanted. Big profits. 
AUTO SUN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 52, Cincinnati, 0. 
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CHICAGO DISTRIBUTING CO. 
607 Crilly Building, Chicago 


AGENTS 5 7015 | 


ers introducing new style gu ran= 
fre? hosiery for men ne oe een. 

ust wear or replaced free. You simply 
show samples—Write orders. We deliver 
and collect and pay all transportation 
charges. Experience unnecessary. No cap- 
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| It should be emphasized that the 


| division between classes cannot be 
| made so sharp and clear cut as in this 
| table. The ships differ in efficiency as 
| do used cars in a garage. The best 
illustration given me is a right-angled 





rai’ | triangle. At the broad end of the long- 
| based triangle are the best ships, and 


they taper down in excellence, dropping 

| out one by one as competition becomes 

| more severe, until they peter out at the 
sharp point. 

It should also be made clear that, 
ship for ship, the fleet is perhaps as 
good as the British mercantile fleet, 
which is our chief competitor. Our 
war-made ships are certainly as 
staunch as are those of Great Britain, 
which is not being extravagantly com- 
plimentary to either. The British fleet 
is largely made up of old vessels which 
were once excellent but have deterio- 
rated through the years. If competi- 
tive conditions were alike we could hold 
|our own against them#but these con- 

ditions differ widely. The Britons have 
| trade routes which have been in ex- 

istence for years, and on which they 
|are often able to get two-way cargoes, 
whereas our routes are newly made. 

But this is to be considered later. 

{| So there we are. We have two hun- 

dred crackerjacks, three hundred ex- 
cellent and two hundred fair-to-poor 
ships, if my collaborated answers are 
accurate. It is obvious that in the 
| fulness of time the tinpanners will be 
| junked—seven hundred of them, ap- 
proximately, for only half the fleet 
| total of 1,408 seem worth saving. There 
| will be a certain amount of salvage 
from that operation, just as there was 
a salvage from the housing operations, 
in which $76,000,000 were invested, and 
the sale of unused material and ship- 
ping plants and this and that. On the 
other hand many of our best must be 
in part rebuilt and re-engined. The 
question ultimately te be answered by 
Congress, as representing the Amer- 
ican people, is what is to be done with 
the seven hundred fine-to-fair ships. 
| Something will be done with them, of 
| course. Congress has appropriated $50- 
000,000 for their running expenses for 
the coming year, but that is merely 
begging the question. Sooner or later 
a plan of permanent action must be 
decided on. 

When the subsidy bill failed in Con- 
gress the Shipping Board decided to 
maintain twenty to twenty-five routes 
in operation. Business men had made 
| investments, often, on the strength of 
|the board’s good faith, and their con- 
tinuation is or will be necessary to our 
national prosperity. The routes now 





(Continued 


As we have seen, any voter could 
easily belong. And it was cheap—seven 
dollars a year, with many club privi- 
| leges, such as a reading room and a 
gym. It was not even demanded that 
the voter signify his intention of voting 
with the organization. The character 
of the vote—the most important of all 
acts in its purview—was accepted by 
| the club as a moral hazard. All you had 
| to do was to join, They took the chance 
of your voting right. 
| The club had about 450 members, 
| while the district had over 8,000 voters. 
| We had little more than five percent 
of the voters, and about ten percent 
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in existence fairly well cobweb the map, 
Our ships reach North and South By 
rope, British India and Australia, the 
Dutch East Indies, the West Indies and 
the Caribbeans, Africa and South 
America, Hawaii and the Orient. They 
are being operated at a loss, of course 
but shipping men all over the world 
are operating at a loss. 

But, for the first time since oy 
Civil War, we are in business on the 
seas. It may be news to most people, 
but we are carrying more than fifty 
percent of our total tonnage in Amer. 
ican bottoms. This includes the Cari. 
bean and West Indian trade, which js 
growing nicely, thank you, and our jj 
business, as it should. When you read 
statistics of Great Britain’s cargo car. 
rying, everything that is to be classe 
as British tonnage in a British bot. 
tom is counted. What is more, we are 
in business in a business-like way. Ow 
European offices have been American. 
ized, so that the racial bend no longer 
trips our commercial feet. The watch 
officers on every American ship ar 
Americans. Little by little we are 
rising in the esteem of sea-travelers 
and sea-shippers. Our ship service is 
not merely good. It is better, take it as 
a whole, than is the service offered by 
our rivals, 

It is only fair to say that the Ship 
ping Board has brought order out of 
a howling chaos. If $50,000,000 are 
being lost each year, at least the board 
knows where each dollar is going. It 
is possible—possible, mind you—that 
the fleet might be self-sustaining in 
ordinary times if it were relieved of 
its deadweight of useless hulks. The 
summer’s business prospects afe 80 
good that the year’s loss may be ma- 
terially reduced. Every berth on every 
Shipping Board vessel returning from 
Europe in September is already taken. 
The fleet has become a going concern, 
with docks and wharfs and offices and 
business. It is ready to turn over to 
private owners, for the Board vigor- 
ously believes that government owner- 
ship of ships is not desirable. But at 
present that turnover cannot be made 
and, whatever may happen, our flag 
will not be taken from the seas. 

But the Board would feel better in 
its mind if it only had that two hun- 
dred of which I spoke in my opening 
sentence. The rest of the fleet, world 
conditions being what they are, is 
something of a nuisance. 

The two hundred are the best ships 
in the world. 


A second article on our merchant 
marine by Mr. Corey will avpear in the 
next issue. 


The Plain Man and Politics 


from page 6) 


of our members ran the club, while the 
real rulers numbered no more than 
three or four. In fact, the leader of 
the club was the undisputed czar of 
the district. He had lived there nearly 
all his life; his accession to leadership 
was the result of forty years of ac- 
tivity and of ceaseless measuring of 
his capacities for such empery with 
every competitor who arose. 

The real power of that club, however, 
lay in its precinct captains. There 
were twenty-seven precincts and eaca 
had a captain appointed by the leader 
for what he considered good and sufli- 
cient reasons. As it was upon theif 
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bane 
lyalty, political sagacity, persistence 
and industry that his power rested, he 
culd be relied upon to choose them for 
solid qualities. 

The precinct captain serves without 
pay and with negligible honor, yet he 
is the backbone of any political organi- 
gation. A political organization, from 
the practical standpoint, is just as good 
as its precinct captains, and no better. 

A precinct captain is to a political 
organization what a top sergeant is 
toan army. Many a captain, many a 
colonel, many a general has shone bril- 
liantly because of his top sergeants. 
With other top sergeants he would have 
failed miserably. 

Hearing of the beneficences of the 
dub to which I belonged, one might 
well conclude that it would be an easy 
thing to use. On the contrary—and 
because of the precinct captain. Power- 
ful as was the leader, and democratic, 
too, for he was easy of approach, 
affable, and equipped with that prime 
requisite of such a place, good fellow- 
ship, he made no actual step before 
conference with the precinct captain in 
whose division lived the voter affected. 

A man ip search of a job, a tenant 
seeking to avoid dispossession, anyone 
in trouble looking for help would al- 
ways be referred to his precinct cap- 
tain, and it was up to the precinct 
captain to learn if his claim were bona 
fide, if his residence were bona fide, 
and if, politically speaking, it was 
worth while to help him. 

Strangely enough, the only thing 
never asked of such a man was “how 
did he vote?” The only thing de- 
manded of him was to be sure he was 
not an imposter or a floater or a non- 
citizen. The precinct captain deter- 
mined this, and his word was final. 

Then the leader and, sometimes, the 
“committee” took a hand. The object 
was really to help the man in such a 
way that he valued the assistance, to 
place him under obligation, to bind him 
with the chains of gratitude to the 
leader and to the organization. If that 
was done it seemed toe be taken for 
granted that the vote would take care 
of itself. 

This was very seldom done with 
public money or public jobs, or with 
the use of influence in public office, 
although on occasion any or all of these 
forms of quasi-corruption were used. 
There was not one public job for every 
twenty or more applicants, and all, 
every one, had to be taken care of 
somehow—at least to be convinced that 
an effort had been made, and then to 
be followed with friendship and conso- 
lation until some provision had been 
made for the necessities. 

And it was done. That was (and 
still is, today, as then), I am satisfied, 

litical organization and_ political 
eadership in its highest developed form 
of so-called practical or machine poli- 
ies. 

The rival organization attempts the 
same thing in the same way in the 
same city. In every other city the two 
chief organizations are likewise active, 
and always in much the same way. 
The name of the organization is imma- 
terial. In Chicago the dominant one is 
called Republican, in New York it is 
Democratic, in Philadelphia Repub- 
lean, in Boston Democratic. But in 
each city the methods of organization, 
the means of operation, are practically 

same, regardless of the name of the 
party. 

The whole structure rests on the 


word of the precinct captain, on what 
he carries within his skull, for he has 
no office. Gibbon said that the power 
of Rome rested on the swords of the 
centurions of the Roman army. Just 
as surely does American political su- 
premacy rest on the insight and polit- 
ical savvy of the precinct captains of 
the two major parties. So important 
is this that no matter how high a man 
gets he is always liable to duty as 
precinct captain. I know one United 
States Senator and two Congressmen 
who acted in the last election as cap- 
tains of their precincts. 

A precinct captain is supposed to 
know every voter in his district, and 
to know something about him, too. 


Called in by the leader, as he always | 


is, to pass on claims for various kinds 
of attention, he must have a level head 
with prejudice at a minimum. 
must have that curious instinct known 
as political sense. He must be able to 
distinguish, within his limited field, 
what public sentiment actually is, not 
what the newspapers or any leader say 
it is, but what the voters in his district 
really make it. He can only do that 
by keeping out constantly and unob- 
trusively among his people, mixing with 
them, knowing them. 

What is the pay of a precinct cap- 
tain? The organization pays him 
nothing. Seldom is he on the public 
pay roll. I am told that in the largest 
city of the country not more than one 
precinct captain in fifty has a job at 
the expense of public funds. Yet he 
is always taken care of, unless he is 
independent and does not need atten- 
tion. These cases, also, are rare. He 


He | 

















| 


is usually taken care of by the leader | 


or by some prominent office holder. 
After the last election word came to 


an assembly district that the organiza- | 
tion there, which had won, would be! 


entitled to a certain job i: 
city departments, pay $55 a week. 
precinct captain I know was told he 
could have it. He was a valuable man 
and deserved it, and as the job he held 
paid only $50 a week it was supposed 
he would accept. But he refused and 
recommended instead a certain man in 
his precinct who he felt had been in- 
strumental in turning toward his or- 
ganization six or eight votes. I asked 
him why. 

“Because,” said he, “I’m working for 


one of the} 
A| 


a corporation where our leader is the | 
chief stockholder, and I know he’s a| 


safe man. I can hold that job for life 
or good behavior. 
sure about a political job.” 


That seemed to me 


But there’s nothing | 


an extremely | 


pregnant statement from a _ practical | 


politician. 
He ate and slept it, practiced it nights 
and Sundays and holidays, almost lived 
in the clubhouse, was looked upon as 
an invaluable precinct captain. Yet, 
when his reward sought him out in the 
shape of public office he turned aside 
and passed over the fruits of victory 
to the further upbuilding of the organi- 
zation. 

What did that man, or what can any 
man like him, get out of politics? 
Surely not graft. I have 


phases of corruption in American poli- 
tics. Daily throughout the graft ex- 
posures of San Francisco, from 1902 
to 1904, I told the story for a local 
newspaper. In New York I have seen 
Tammany at her worst. In one State 
Legislature I have seen assemblymen 
openly sell their votes for fifty dollars 


His avocation was politics. | 


| 
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Earn Up to | | apiece, and then double-cross the buyer | 


and sell them to the opposition for a 
hundred dollars apiece. 

Yet the astounding thing to me about 
American politics is not that there is 
so much graft, but that there is so 
little. It is an amazing fact that these 
two huge standing armies of approxi- 
mately a hundred thousand each are 
serving now, yesterday and tomorrow, 
always, without pay, forever silently 
on guard, watching, waiting, working 
for some future accomplishment. 

In any group of 200,000 men and 
women there are doubtless some dis- 
honest persons, perhaps some potential 
if not actual criminals. But the group 


| as a caste, as a class, must be actuated 


by some higher motives, or at least 
different motives. 

Is my friend, the ex-chairman of the 
committee, right in saying that only 
self-interest (desire for office or desire 
to escape trouble) brings persons into 
political organizations? 

I have been thinking it 
casting up accounts with scores of 
political workers I have known, striv- 
ing to estimate, if possible, their true 


over and 








|announced principles or 


| the 


motives. I have concluded that there 
is a more impelling motive than the 
desire for graft or the ambition to hold 
political office or the necessary search 
of a haven of refuge in the face of 
-alamity. 

There is something beyond any of 
those motives which recruits the bulk 
of those large armies, for the recruits 
are ever ready, in all parts of the 
country, and it is easy, anywhere, to 
join any of the organizations whose 
personnel or 
history may happen to appeal. 

What, then, is it which really sup- 
ports political organizations? It is the 
very human desire to be on the inside. 
Men and women, universally, want to 
be in the know. They want to be in 
inner circle. They want to feel 
they are a part of the force that 
governs, the force that leads us here 
and there. 

The easiest, the surest, the quickest 
way to get on the inside, in the know, 
is to join a political organization, take 
part in its meetings, be appointed on 
one of its committees, and then work 
for its success. 

One of our chief national political 
leaders said to me recently, in talking | 
of the possible repeal of the direct | 
primary law in one of the States, “The | 
direct primary law is not political | 
liberty. It is only a tool with which | 
we may achieve liberty. There is noth-| 
ing automatic about such a tool. If! 
we don’t use it, it will get rusty. If | 
we let it stay rusty, it will soon be} 
useless.” 

The same thing is true about political 
organization. It was originally devised 
as a tool by which men could achieve 
liberty. You may say anything you 
like about it. You may call it corrupt 
or antiquated or inefficient. But say 
what you will, political organization 
is, as it has been for many centuries, | 
the ruling force in government today 
and will remain so for a long time to 
come. Hard words are not going to 
disrupt it. 

The only known way to do that is| 
to bore from within. Then, after you 
have disrupted it by boring from with- 


| in, you have a political organization of 


your own. 


The second article by Mr. Barry will | 
be published in an eurly issue. 
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Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct fron 
for men, women, c childre n Lve ry pair g ruar 
Prices that win Free book “How to Star tells 
the story. Clows Co., Desk 96 Philadel} hia, Pa 








100°, profit selling our fek rugs to hor mes, 
hotels, offices, etc verybody s. R 
manufacturers, not jobbers 





















petition Ae week eas) r Fe Rug 
( ‘ompany, -H Bergen Street, Newa N. J 

B money ‘end fast sales. Every owner 
buys Gold Initi als for ‘ You $1.50 
make $1.35 Ten orc “1 for 
— llars and free Ameé an lono- 

ram Co., Dept 230, East NJ 

Make money ba FRE BE valuable infor- 
ration regarding ome opportunit 1 
CENTRALIAMERT 4. Sho yur ng F ) 
Bertrand, 311 Masonic Temple, New Orleans, La 

—_ on - —_—__. 
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+ "4 in ods, 
1890 Address Dept. 631 


Bros. Co. 


N LANE=| NEW YORK 





As one of the oldest oe 


ent firms in America 
give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, & 


gervice noted for results, evidenced by many wel! know. 
Patenta of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, fret. 


Lacey, 643F St., Wash., D.C, Estab. 186% 
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Coupons Will Help Buddy Bring Home the Bacon 


It was only a few years ago when Buddy in the Barrel was 
hopping the sacks carrying as many rounds of corn beef as of hand 
grenades or tins of machine gun bullets. 


In those days the Barrel Buck got meat three times a day — 
and oftencer than that when he was on guard around the kitchen 
or doing k. p. 

If a bird going up the lines on a ration party lost a sack of 
willie, a ham or two or some bacon, he would stand a good chance 
of being shot without a courtmartial, even before sunrise. 

It was as certain tha: meat would be on every menu as it was 
that a line of seconds would form despite an announcement by a 





hard- boiled mess sergeant that there would be “‘no secs. 

Verily, meatless days, like drill-less days, were unknown when 
Buddy cut a wide swath in a foreign clime. 

But those days are gone, along with the hardtack-pudding 
dessert and the unsweetened java. 

The packers must now believe that the Buddy clan is fed up 
on bacon, ham and corn beef. At least they have never advertised 
these products in Buddy's Weekly 

Every day is Friday with the. —— Hero. Persons who come 
to his home to visit and dine think the family are vegetarians. 
When Buddy goes on a camping trip, he doesn’t rate iron ration as 
of old. 

The domestic consumption of meat is on the increase. It was 
150 pounds per capita in 1922, six pounds more than 1921 figures, 
and the highest figure since 1911 





And yet with this increase being made, the great Legion family 


is forgetting what a can of corn 


of bacon looks like. Buddy’s 


f, a can-opener, a ham or a slice 
five-year-old boy has not seen these 


products except in pictures where his Daddy was fighting for a 


front place in the old chow line. 


What kind of ham, corn beef and bacon would you like to see 


advertised in our Weekly? 
If you think Buddy deserves the fatted calf, say so on the kupe. 


To the Advertising Manager 
627 West 43d Street, New York 


I would like to see the following brands of meat advertised in our 
Weekly: 


But if you are a dealer or salesman, please check dealer 


sclesman. If not dealer or salesman, please state occupation 


| 

l 

| This coupon is for all Legionnaires and Auxiliary Members to fill out. 
| 
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OUR DIRECTORY 


These Advertisers support us—I et’s reciprocate. And tell 
them so by saying, when you write I saw your ad in 
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“BE IT RESOLVED, that 
magazine— THE 
uY—as a nattonal adrert 
realization that due to limited 
constantly increasing cost of pr 
ments which we desire to see 


AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” 


unanimously at the Second 
National Convention of The American Legion 


th a firm belief in the 

AMERICAN LEGION 
sing medium; with the 
subscription price and 
duction, the improve- 
in tt will only b- 
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sv Service STRIPE—A WARDED ADVERTISERS WITH Us REGULARLY FOR Over Srx MONTHS. THE VV, VVV. VVVV, VVVVV and VVVVVV 
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Alois Merke, Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Perfects New 
Method Which Brings Results in a Few Days 


ILL baldness soon be a thing of the 


past? So it would seem—at least, 
if we are to judge by the seeming “mira- 
cles” being performed daily at the Merke 
Institute, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
For here hundreds of men and women 
many of whom were almost 
completely bald—are_ra- 
pidly acquiring full growths 
of wonderfully thick iux- 
uriant hair, without even a 
trace of bald spots. As for 
dandruff and falling hair, 
these ailments are banished 
almost instantly through 
this new treatment. 

The discoverer of this 
new method is Alois Merke, a derma- 
tologist of international reputation. His 
discovery, which for the first time pro- 
vides a method of penetrating to the 
hair roots and bringing nourishment 
direct to them, is the result of an inten- 
sive study of baldness made in the princi- 
pal laboratories of Heidelberg, Paris, 


Berlin, Cairo, Buenos Ayres and Geneva. 
It works on a plan entirely different 
from any known or used before. 

At the Merke Institute Prof. Merke 
has treated scores of world famous stage 
and social celebrities, many gladly pa) 
ing $1,000 for the marvelous restoration 





of hair effected. But Prof. Merke, desir- 
ing to place his discovery within reach of 
rich and alike, has perfected a 
method whereby these same results can 
be secured for only a few cents a day right 
in your own home. 


Free Booklet About 


New Home Treatment 


Through special arrange- 
ment readers of this pub- 
lication may secure without 
cost, all details of this new 
home treatment to make 
, hair grow. A 32 page book- 
I let, fully describing the 

Merke treatment, will be 
sent postpaid upon receipt of the coupon 
below, properly filled in. No matter how 
long you have been bald—no maiter if 
you are completely bald—no matter how 
many different treat- 
ments you have 
taken without — re- 


sults, this booklet will 
prove of the deepest in- 


poor 





terest to you. So send in detail. 
for it today. Merely 

mail the coupon = and . 

it will be aaa you by Name 
return mail. ALLIED 

MERKE INSTITUTES, Address 
Inc., 512 Fifth Ave., Dept. 

226, New York City. City 


ACTUAL RESULTS 
(Dozens of letters like the fol 


“ing 


ave received every day 
by the Merke In ule) 
“In the short time I have used 
your treatment I have gained 
remarkable results. Dandruff 
has disappeared entirely. My 
scalp is now all full of fine 
new hair. I would not part 
with my treatment for 10 
times its cost.” A. W. B. 


“The top of my head is now 
almost covered with new 
hair about one-half inch long. 
I have been trying five years, 
but could never find anything 
to make my hair grow until 
your treatment.” . 








“Ten years ago my hat 
started falling. I used hair 
tonics constantly, but four 
years ago I displayed a perfect 
full moon. I tried everything 

but without results. Today, 
however, thanks to yourtreat- 
ment, I am pleased to inform 
you that I have quite a new 
crop of hair one inch long 
My friends are astonished at 
the result.” F. 


ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTES, Inc. 
512 Fifth Ave., Dept. 226, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “The New Way to Malt 
Hair Grow,” which describes the Merke Institute home treatm 


state 








